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There must 
be many people in 
your city 


who love to draw, paint, 
make prints and design. 


ART INSTRUCTION, the exciting 
new magazine, was founded to serve 
these art students and amateurs who 
depend upon your library for printed 
instruction and inspiration. This pub- 
lication will tell them just how to 
employ their restless pencils and 
brushes with profit and pleasure. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS, art di- 
rectors and teachers in art schools are 
writing these practical how-to-do-it 
articles—writing them in plain lan- 
guage which is readily understood by 
all. 


ART INSTRUCTION is really a 
monthly textbook on the technics of 
the creative arts. The continued 
articles lead the student step by step 
toward achievement as artist and 


designer. 


THE LAYMAN, TOO, will like this 
magazine. Its beauty of layout and 
illustrations will attract him and he 
will enjoy ‘the glimpses behind the 
scenes—watching artists at work in 
their studios; learning how things are 
done. 


THE EDITORS, Ernest W. Watson 
and Arthur L. Guptill, are nationally 
known artists, authors and educators. 
Their many years of art school teach- 
ing have equipped them with a knowl- 
edge of students’ needs and with 
effective teac1ng methods. 


ART INSTRUCTION is a treat for 
all who appreciate fine layout, splen- 
did pictorial content and up-to-date 
treatments of editorial material. It 
has a generous page size, 9x12 in- 
ches, and a minimum of twenty-five 
pages of editorial matter. The cover 
is in color. Truly a publication which 
should be in every library. 
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The Magazine 
that TEACHES Art 


Why not enter your order now and 
take advantage of the special Charter 
Subscription rate of $2.50 for 12 
months? Regular rate $3.00. 


Please use this coupon. 


ART INSTRUCTION 


INSTRUCTION 


Sample copies will be sent as long as they last. 


| 

330 West 42nd Street New York ! 
Please fill my order as follows: 
ie ee, 2. 
CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION 2 Years i 
Remittance enclosed $5.00 LJ ! 
CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION 1 Year , 
FREE SAMPLE COPY OF ART Tl : 
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MARCH 
(Continued from the March Bulletin) 


March 12. Mrs. Velma Swanston Howard, 
Swedish-American writer and translator, died 
in New York City, aged 69. She was well- 
known for her translations of the works of 
Selma Lagerléf, noted Swedish authoress. 


March 18. Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins, au- 
thor of the famous “Twins” books, died at 
her home in California, aged 71. Starting 
in 1911 with The Dutch Twins, more than 
2,000,000 copies of the series have been 
printed. 


March 18. Laurence Stallings, playwright, 
co-author with Maxwell Anderson of What 
Price Glory, was married in New York City 
to Louise St. Leger Vance. 


March 20. Dr. Eugene Hilton, principal 
of the Allendale School in Oakdale, Calif., 
has been awarded the second Atlantic Text- 
book Prize of $4,000 for his Problems and 
Values of Today, by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press and Little, Brown & Company. 


March 21. Jacob de Haas, Zionist leader 
and author, died in New York City, at the 
age of 63. He wrote extensively on Jewish 
problems and Zionist affairs. 


March 24. Ernest Vincent Wright, sixty- 
year old war veteran at the National Military 
Home, has written a 50,000 word novel with- 
ont a single e, the most used letter in Eng- 
ish. 


March 25. Colonel Ralph Isham arrived 
in the United States with important Bos- 
welliana and the diary of Dr. Samuel John- 
son, which he discovered ten days ago in 
Castle Malahide, Ireland. The little book, 
believed lost for a hundred years, is in 
Johnson’s handwriting and encompasses the 
years 1765 to 1784. 


March 25. John M. Kirkland, who drama- 
tized Erskine Caldwell’s Tobacco Road, was 
divorced in Reno by his wife, Julia Laird, 
actress, in an uncontested suit. 


March 26. John Drinkwater, 54 year-old 
poet and dramatist, died in London of a 
heart attack in his sleep. His play Abraham 
Lincoln brought him fame, and he was the 
author of many other well-known works of 
poetry and biography. Informed of his death, 
George Bernard Shaw said, “He died too 
soon. He seemed to have twenty or thirty 
years more art in him. He might have been 
poet laureate some day.” 


The Literary Calendar 


1937 
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MAXWELL ANDERSON 


Awarded Drama Critics Prize 


March 26. E. Phillips Oppenheim, author 
of 140 books, arrived in New York from 
Jamaica on his first visit to America in ten 
years. He feels no slackening in the im 

pulse to write, and said, “I dictate from 2,000 
to 3,500 words a day, ‘and then I am ready 
for anything. I should be lost without it.” 


March 28. Fellowships in literature have 
been awarded to the following authors by 
the = Simon Guggenheim Memorial 


Foundation: Sterling Allen Brown, Sonia 
Raiziss, Harold Lewis Cook, Jesse Hilton 
Stuart, Robert Turney, Robert Ardrey, 


Donald Culross Peattie, Frederic Prokosch, 
Louise Bogan, Richard Palmer Blackmur, and 
Kaj Klitgaard. 


March 29. High Tor, Maxwell Anderson's 
fantasy, has won the New York Drama 
Critics Circle award for the best American 
play of the 1936-37 season. The prize is a 
silver plaque by Henry Varnum Poor, de- 
picting a scene from the old John Street 
Theatre. Mr. Anderson won a similar honor 
last year with his Winterset. 


March 30. Dean Alfange, attorney, won 
the first Theodore Roosevelt Award for his 
book, The Supreme Court and the National 
Will. It includes a cash prize of $2,500 in 
addition to book royalties for the best manu- 
script by a previously unpublished American 
author on a “major aspect, international or 
national, of America and American life.” 


(Continued on page 584) 
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In the 
Realm of 


MUSIC. 


COMPOSERS 
YESTERDAY 


By DAVID EWEN 
488 p. ills. $5.00 
Library Price, $4.50 Postpaid 


Companion volume to 
Composers of Today 








A lively, colorful book packed with 
human interest . . . and at the 
same time a biographical and criti- 
cal guide to the most important 
composers of the past. It includes 
241 biogr ene of them 
accompanied by portraits—a list of 
each author’s most important works, 
and a bibliography of material 
written about him. It has as appen- 
dices a historical outline, a selected 
bibliography and a list of com- 
posers by nationality. It has been 
compiled and edited by David 
Ewen—is a fitting companion vol- 
ume to his 


COMPOSERS OF TODAY. $4.50. 








THE H. W.WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York, N. Y. 























Welcome 


NEW YORK 


Librarians like the Prince 
George Hotel because 


* It’s convenient to subway, 
elevated and bus lines, lar- 
gest department stores, Em- 
pire State Building, Little 
Church Around the Corner. 


* It’s on the East Side. 


* It’s reasonable . . 1,000 
rooms with private bath 


from $2 single, $3 double. 


* It’s a hotel of refinement, 
known far and wide for its 
careful management. Ma- 
tron for ladies travelling 
alone. 


* Its food is justly famed. 
Five restaurants, New Eng- 
land dining room, Old Eng- 
lish tap room. 


© Address Alburn M. Gut- 
terson, Manager, for rates 
and reservations. Special rates 
for family groups. 


Che 


firiuce George 


14 East 28th Street 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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FICTION 
AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind. 233 


We or They. 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 


Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City 


and Toronto 


Current Library Favorites 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-five cities *) 


2. W. Edmonds, Drums Along the Mohawk. 173 
3 Ali Tisdale Hob: y ay¥ 85 Influence DONG. sc kcneeccsésacevesesee 206 
5. Alice tisdale tobart, tong and tm... S 3, Marjorie Hillis, Live Alone and Like It. 114 
4. Marcia Davenport, Of Lena Geyer...... 76 4. Pearson & Allen, Nine Old Men........ 101 
5. Lloyd C. Douglas, Green Light......... 68 5. Alexis Carrell, Man, the Unknown...... 90 
6. Lloyd C. Douglas, White Banners...... 63 6. Henry C. Link, Return to Religion..... 88 
7. Jolan Foldes, Street of the Fishing Cat.. 60 7. Dorothea Brande, Wake Up and Live!.. 64 
8. Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse........ 52 8. John Gunther, Inside Europe........... 64 
9. William Somerset Maugham, Theatre... 47 9. Emil Ludwig, The Nile. ...........000. 45 
10. John Steinbeck, Of Mice and Men...... 47 10. Max Eastman, Enjoyment of Laughter... 32 
ComMENT: Theater and Of Mice and Men have made the fiction favorites list this month. The 

non-fiction list differs only slightly from that of April, The Nile being the only new title. 


Other popular titles are The Late George Apley, Paradise, Whiteoak Harvest, Busman’s Honey- 
moon, Flowering of New England, Around the World im Eleven Years, Heads and Tales, and 
First place on each library’s report counts 10 points, second place 9 points, etc. 


Brooklyn, 
(Mo.), 
New Orleans, New York City, Newark, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield (Mass.) 


NON-FICTION 

AUTHOR TITLE 
1. Heiser, American Doctor's Odyssey..... 
2. Dale Carnegie, How to Win Friends and 


Points 


215 


Buffalo, 
Los Angeles, 


Cleveland, Dallas, 
Louisville, Memphis, 


Denver, Des 
inneapolis, 











(Continued from page 580) 


March 31. Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor 
General of Canada, arrived with Lady 
Tweedsmuir for a three-day visit at the 
White House. Lord Tweedsmuir, famous 


in the literary world as John Buchan, was 
last in America in 1934 at the opening of 
the great new library of Columbia University. 


APRIL 
April 1. Helen Keller sailed from San 
Francisco for Japan, taking with her for 


shipboard reading Gone With the Wind, in 
twelve volumes in Braille. 


April 3. Julian Huxley, scientist, brother 
of Aldous Huxley, novelist, is producing a 
Gaumont British educational film based on 
Mendel’s laws of heredity. The title is 
Heredity and Eugenics and Mr. Huxley will 
personally appear in the picture. 


April 6. Rockwell Kent, recently awarded 
the Edwin Palmer Memorial Prize of $600 
by the National Academy of Design, is con- 
tributing the prize money to the American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy. He thinks 
that the cause of the Spanish loyalists is 
felt by most artists as their cause and hopes 
that other artists will make similar contri- 
butions, as “no artist counts upon prize money 
for the expenses of living. Every artist 
does count upon democracy for life.” 


April 9. Albert Bigelow Paine, biographer 
and literary executor of Mark Twain, died 
in New Smyrna, Fla, aged 75. He was a 
member of the Pulitzer prize committee and 


had just selected a novel to be recommended 
for the award next month. 


April 12. Aldous Huxley, 
and essayist, arrived from London on his 
third visit to America. He will spend three 
months in Colorado while finishing a new 
book on sociology. He dislikes New York 
and London and believes that the British 
press is “overdoing” coronation publicity. 


British novelist 


April 14. Ilya Ilf, who with his collabor- 
ator, Eugene Petroff, was the Soviet Union's 
best known satirical writer, died of tuber- 
culosis at the age of 40. He was the author 
of The Little Golden Calf, which American 
critics pronounced “a work of genius which 
shows that the spirit of Gogol is not dead 
in Soviet Russia.” 


April 15. Thomas Mann, exiled German 
author and Nobel Prize winner who is in 
America for a_ twelve-day visit, speaking 
under the auspices of the New School for 
Social Research, in New York City, said, 
“It is easy enough to say that the imagina- 
tive. writer has nothing to do with politics, 
that he can entirely dissociate himself from 
them, and that he actually derogates from 
his high calling by paying any attention to 
political developments. I am convinced 
that the writer who refuses to take a stand 
in these vital questions of political faith, 
who refuses to face the question of mankind 
in its political form, and is a traitor to 
man’s spirit, is a lost man. He cannot but 
come to grief, for he must . forfeit his 
poetic gift, his ‘talent,’ and cease to produce 
lasting work.” 
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THE NATIONAL CYGLOPEDIA DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF THIS 
OF COMPREHENSIVE REFERENCE WORK 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY REAL LIFE STORIES 


The biographies are from 500 to 3,000 words in 
length, with accounts of the movements, institutions 
and events with which the subjects are identified, and 
interesting personal details and characterizations. 


SOURCE OF ORiGINAL DATA 

The preparation of the biographies is not accom- 
plished by “scissors and paste pot.” Rather the 
material is invariably compiled from original sources 
through personal interviews and correspondence 
with the subjects or their families, and careful edi- 
torial research and checking insure its accuracy. 





VOLUMES | TO XXV 
GENERAL INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


CURRENT VOLUMES The extensive cross-reference and topical index has 
made accessible the vast amount of miscellaneous 
AcD information contained in the biographies. 


INDEX VOLUME 


Send for prices and terms to complete your set. 


CONSPECTUS VOLUME 
(Summer 1937) JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Munro Leaf 


sketch of Munro Leaf, whose 


Autobiographical 
best-selling book 


Story of Ferdinand has been the 
for children of the season: 


WAS born on December 4, 1905, just out- 
side of Baltimore at Hamilton, Maryland. 
My mother and father were both born in 
Maryland, both their mothers and fathers were 
born in Maryland and both—well anyway it 
had been going on long enough, so I moved 
to Washington, D.C., before 1 was two months 
old. 

I had a very happy childhood and, as far as 
I am able to detect, didn’t pick up any serious 
complexes along the way. 

I went to school in Washington and then 
there I was right back where I started, in 
Maryland at the state university. That went 
on for four pleasant years with me studying 
a little of this and a little of that. In 1927 
I got my varsity letter in lacrosse and an 
A.B. degree. 

Then I went up to Harvard to the graduate 
school and took a Master of Arts degree in 
English literature—just why, I'll never know 
I very definitely did not want to teach. 

The following year I went back to Harvard 
This time I had a wife, Margaret Pope of 
Washington—a very nice wife, I might add, 
and I liked her so well that I still have the 
same one. 

Well I never became a Doctor of Philos- 
ophy because I did some special research work 
at Harvard on the early novel and coached 
football at the Roxbury Latin School until 
Harvard gave me an assistantship in an Eng- 
lish course and sent me to England the follow- 
ing summer to buy books for the Widener 
Library. Then I took a job in the fall of 
1929 to teach and coach at the Belmont Hill 
School. I stayed there two pleasant years, 
then went to the Montgomery School in 
Wynnewood, Pa., to spend one more delight- 
ful year in teaching and coaching. 

By then I had begun to suspect that what 
I had always hazily been wanting was crystal- 
lized in book publishing. We came to New 
York in the fall of 1932 and I read occasional 
manuscripts for the Bobbs Merrill Company’s 
New York office until the spring of 1933 when 
I went to the Frederick A. Stokes Company 
There I am still, thoroly enjoying myself doing 
a little of this and that. In fact I believe that 
it was because they didn’t know in quite what 
capacity I was working for them that they 
last year made me a director, so that I would 
have some consistent title. 

None of this seems to have any connection 
with my being in this article, which is some- 
how concerned with writing. 

In 1934 I wrote a book for children 
called Grammar Can Be Fun in which I tried 
to take some of the dullness out of the really 
painful business of correcting children’s slips 
of the torgue. I drew some scratchy pencil 
indications of what an artist was supposed to 
draw in the book and finally wound up by 
doing them myself. If anybody would dignify 





MUNRO LEAF 


them by calling them illustrations, it was not 
for me to argue about it. Some people bought 
the book, so then I was a full fledged author 
and illustrator all in one lump. 

The next year I did a little story called 
Robert Francis Weatherbee and in 1936 Man 
ners Can Be Fun. 

I also wrote last year a book that I thought 
was for children, but now I don’t know. It is 
called The Story of Ferdinand and is a story 
of a little bull who would not fight. Robert 
Lawson (who can really draw) illustrated 
that. For next year there is one about Noodle 
a dachshund who thought he wanted to be 
another size and shape. Ludwig Bemelmans 
(who can really draw) illustrated that one, 
but it won’t be published until fall. 

And that is all I have ever done to be here 





JUNE BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 
Bulwark of the Republic: a Biography of the 
Constitution, by Burton J. Hendrick. Little 
Canadian subscribers: Three Comrades, by 
Erich Maria Remarque. Little 


Literary Guild 


P Before I Forget, by Burton Rascoe. Doubk 
ay 
Alternative choice: King Edward VIII, by 
Hector Bolitho. Lippincott 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Swords and Statues, by Clarence 
Stratton. Winston 
Older girls: Bright Island, by Mabel Robinson 


Random House 
Intermediate group: Marcos, a Mountain Boy 
of Mexico, by Melicent Lee. Whitman 


Primary group: Joan Wanted a Kitty, by Jane 
Brown Gemmill. Winston 
Catholic Book Club 
Child of Light, by A. M. Garvin. Longmans 
May choice: Leo XIII, by René Fiilép-Mille: 
Longmans 
Book Union (May choice) 
The Soviets, by Albert Rhys Williams. Har 


court 








CONVENIENT for LIBRARIANS 


OPPOSITE THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 






e Ideal environment and every service for pleasurable 
living. Spacious rooms and suites—all with private bath, 
tub and shower. Excellent restaurant and duplex cocktail 
lounge—air cooled. 


Rooms for two - - - - $3.00 per person 

Suites, Living room and bed room for two 
$3.50 per person 

Suites, Living room and bed room for three 
$3.00 per person 








Breakfasts - - - 25c, 45c, 65c 
Luncheon from ae 65c 
Dinner from - - : - $1.00 




















WRITE FOR BOOKLET B 


THE BEVERLY HOTEL 


Wm. A. Buescher, Manager 
125 EAST 50th STREET - NEW YORK 


























THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Magazine for Secondary School Teachers 





This periodical (formerly The Historical Outlook) is now 
in its twenty-eighth year of publication and under the present 
editorial policy will be devoted to material in all phases 
of the social studies for teachers in the secondary school field. 


Subscription price $2.00 per year. 
Published monthly from October to May inclusive. 


Sample copy and further information sent upon request. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1021 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Edward Newhouse 


Autobiographical sketch written for the Wilson 
Bulletin by Edward Newhouse, author of You Can’t 
Sleep Here and This Is Your Day. 


I WAS born during the winter of 1911 in a 


suburb of Budapest, Hungary. According 
to a dubious genealogy compiled for a wealthy 
relative, my father’s ancestors were Lutheran 
preachers who fled from Prussia during the 
Reformation. The earliest records of my 
mother’s people go back to a family of Jewish 
artisans who settled in Hungary during the 
Rakéczy insurrection. My two grandfathers 
had curiously similar careers, one a baker, 
the other a shoemaker, both splendid crafts- 
men, both extraordinarily proud and unlucky, 
living and dying in extreme poverty. To this 
day the fortunes of my Hungarian relatives 
run to extremes, some absolute paupers living 
on the few dollars my parents can afford to 
send, others immensely wealthy even in Amer- 
ican terms, still others spending years in soli- 
tary cells as a result of revolutionary activity. 

My mother, now 50, has earned her living 
as a dressmaker since the age of 11. My 
father has been successively actor, bookkeeper, 
and detective. Both before and during the 
Hungarian Commune of 1919, he was in the 
political division of the Budapest police, ris- 
ing to the rank of Chief Inspector of De- 
tectives. With the coming of the white terror, 
he naturally lost the job and barely escaped 
a long jail, term. In November 1923 we emi- 
grated to New York where he became a 
grocery clerk. Now he is part owner of a 
small grocery store on Lexington Avenue in 
the Yorkville section. 

I was 12 when we first came to Yorkville 
and knew not a word of English. It was a 
year before I had a fairly definite notion of 
what was being said by my teachers in class. 
After that, I became assimilated to classroom 
and street with a speed and completeness that 
continue to astonish me. At 14 I was editor 
of the school paper and captain of the track 
team. At 16 I was captain of soccer, flunk- 
ing my math, contributing my first sketches to 
the New Masses, hatching literary schemes 
for a novel about Central Park and a Marxist 
History of Civilization. 

After school and during vacations I worked 
as errand boy, bell hop, grocery clerk, bus 
boy, economic research worker, warehouse 
hand, and factory-sweeper. I failed to finish 
my first term at City College because I was 
not learning much and would have been ex- 
pelled anyway. I took to riding freights thru 
the South and Mexico and California, and 
most of the other states. I guess I must 
have done about twenty thousand miles on 
the usual assortment of empties, tankers, and 
refrigerator cars. For a long time I was 
very proud of that. 

As far back as I can remember I have been 
accustomed to think of myself as a Com- 
munist. In high school I started a dizzy, 
adolescent, but revolutionary wall-paper called 





EDWARD NEWHOUSE 


Dissonance. 1 still can’t figure cut how the 
instructor stood for it. The greater part of 
my activity in the Communist movement has 
been literary. Alternately I worked on the 
staffs of the Labor Research Association, the 
New Masses and the Daily Worker where | 
once ran a sports column for some eight 
months. I was a charter member of the first 
John Reed Club which was started in 1930. 
Around that time I contributed fiction fairly 
often to several quality magazines, then a few 
of the slicks, and I decided to write for a 
living. 

My first novel, You Can’t Sleep Here, was 
published in 1934. It dealt with a few months 
in the life of an unemployed reporter. Its 
more significant portions had to do with a 
shanty colony in Queens, one of those mush- 
room Hoovervilles so characteristic of the 
depression’s first years. 

This Is Your Day, my second novel, traced 
the development of some young people in and 
around the revolutionary movement. The 
greater part of its scenes take place in a 
Pennsylvania farming region where I had 
lived and worked off and on for several years. 

Both of the books satisfied me as progres- 
sive stages in my own development. Now I 
have two novels in outline form and I know 
the third will be better than the second was, 
and the fourth better than the third. If I 
did not have to do other work for a living 
I would sit down to write them now. 

My first literary influences, literary heroes 
they really were to me, were Sandor Petdfi, 
the great Hungarian poet, Mor Jokai, the 
great Hungarian novelist, then Dumas, Upton 
Sinclair, Anatole France, Hemingway, Balzac 
and Proust, in chronological order. 
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Vocational Students and the Public Library 


By Janet Sinclair * 


VERY fall at Toledo’s Main Library 

we take a deep breath and open the 
doors to the annual onslaught of Voca- 
tional High School students who come 
to learn to use the library. Four hun- 
dred to five hundred strong they charge 
down upon us, though mercifully in 
groups of only fifteen to twenty-five at 
a time. Each group is accompanied by 
an English teacher from the school and 
stays for a period of about an hour and 
a half. It takes the teacher and two 
library assistants working at fever pitch 


to keep up with them. At the end of the 
time necessary to give instruction to all 
the Freshmen students, usually from 
four to six weeks, something in the 
nature of a minor rest cure seems called 
for. Yet from it all we, teachers and 
librarians alike, take a certain satisfac- 
tion, because we heartily believe in its 
value. 

The Vocational High School in Toledo 
has an enrollment of about 1200 stu- 
dents. At the school the student is 
offered the opportunity of preparing for 


* Young People’s Assistant, Toledo Public Library, Toledo, Ohio. 
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one of a number of trades or vocations: 
plumbing, auto-mechanics, retail selling, 
commercial art, electrical trades, to men- 
tion some of them. Half his time is 
spent in shop work, half in academic 
work. 


Toledo has a large industrial popula- 
tion and in consequence the technology 
department is one of the best stocked 
departments of the Main Library, lo- 
cated in the downtown district of the 
city. Toledo has also a large foreign 
population and in consequence a great 
number of the students of the Vocational 
High School are from the so-called 
“minority groups.” The school is like- 
wise located in the downtown district, 
very near the library. It naturally would 
seem desirable to bring together that 
stock of books on the various trades and 
the students planning to follow those 
trades, but how to do it is the problem. 
The boys and girls (the boys far out- 
number the girls) are inclined to be shy. 
Many of them are decidedly underprivi- 
leged, many of them poor and not a few 
of mediocre intelligence. Left to them- 
selves only the merest dribbling of them 
would ever use the library at all, even 
for purely recreational reading, yet 
surely it is just such boys and girls that 
a library should try hardest to reach. 


The school has a library, but one of 
very inadequate size for the number of 
students and containing litle recreational 
reading. The school librarian is heartily 
in sympathy with our instruction of stu- 
dents at the Public Library. 


It was a teacher, Grace Irwin, then 
of the English department of the school, 
who supplied the original impetus for 
these classes and finally whipped a some- 
what haphazard system of instruction 
into shape. She and the Young People’s 
librarian of the period ten years ago 
made an outline of library instruction 
based on similar outlines in use in other 
libraries and also a problem sheet to be 
filled in at the library. Outlines and 
problem sheets are mimeographed at 
the school, as part of the students’ 
shop work. Some changes have since 
been made in the outline by Dorothy 
Schwertzler, who succeeded Miss Irwin. 
Our 1928 annual reports says: “Two 
teachers have brought classes for in- 
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struction in use of the library from time 
to time.” In 1929: “Classes have come 
from the Vocational School more often 
than before.” But we really get down 
to business with the 1930 report: ‘446 
students in 52 groups, October-Novem- 
ber.” 1935 was our boom year, with 
554 students, but even this fall’s paltry 
516 kept us out of mischief. 

Under the present system each teacher 
of freshman English is scheduled to 
bring his classes to the library. We make 
the schedules, and it is no easy matter, 
with a library staff already rather heav- 
ily loaded, to arrange them. The teacher 
prepares the students in the class, using 
the outline, showing them sets of sample 
catalog cards prepared by the library 
and, what is very important, reviewing 
them on the alphabet. We sometimes 
sigh for the old days when pupils 
learned the alphabet before they learned 
to read. 


After introductions at the library, 
checking of wraps and calming down of 
ambitious ones who would “get right at 
it and get it over,” a short talk about 
the catalog is given by one of the Young 
People’s assistants. Then the students 
are turned loose with their problem 
sheets. 


The first exercise calls for the loca- 
tion of a work of fiction when only title 
is given on the problem sheet. The 
second exercise is similar, but the book 
to be found is non-fiction. For the third 
exercise, the student is required to locate 
two books on a given subject, usually 
his trade or a subject connected with it. 
The purpose of the fourth and last exer- 
cise is to introduce the student to indi- 
vidual and collective biography. He is 
required to find three books on the life 
of a given person. Each exercise is sup- 
posed to be completed before the next 
one is attempted. 


Formerly the students brought the 
books to us as they found them, but in 
sheer pity for the pages who had to 
rearrange disordered shelving we now 
ask the boys and girls to leave the books 
on the shelves and take one of us to see 
them. 

The teacher and one of the Young 
People’s assistants work with the stu- 
dents at the shelves, guiding them and 
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checking papers as the books are found. 
The other assistant remains at the cata- 
log to oversee the work there, head off 
mistakes and answer questions. After 
working with these groups for a number 
of years we have come to anticipate cer- 
tain mistakes and guard against them. 
The first exercise usually goes well, ex- 
cept that some students fail to under- 
stand the inversion of the author’s name 
on the catalog card. In working on the 
second exercise some do not appreciate 
the significance of the class number and 
return to the fiction shelves. But almost 
all students must be warned about the 
third exercise. If not, they seem deter- 
mined to substitute subject for title and 
run into more trouble when they get to 
the shelves. The most frequent mistake 
on the fourth exercise is that of choos- 
ing books written by instead of about the 
person whose name they are given. 
We believe that it is much more ad- 
vantageous to ward off mistakes than to 
correct them after they are made. These 
students are easily discouraged and are 
at all stages of the instruction ripe for 
disgust with the whole procedure and 
the whole library. But we want them 
to enjoy their trip to the library, so that 
they will want to come again. The as- 
sistant at the catalog keeps looking over 
shoulders and asking how things are 
going, lending an eraser here and giving 


a word of sympathy there. At the 
shelves, too, it is necessary to be very 
patient. Many of the students are ex- 
tremely shaky as to the alphabet and 
decimals as encountered in class num- 
bers are often a deep mystery. The lat- 
ter we frequently turn into dollars and 
cents and lo!—light shines through the 
darkness. We try to keep in mind at all 
times that these boys and girls are much 
less sophisticated than the average high 
school pupil. High praise, a little good- 
natured joking, the most transparent of 
leading questions and constant, though 
friendly, vigilance are in order with 
them. Anything in the way of 
sarcasm, coldness, impatience or merely 
a business-like casualness is definitely 
out. Beam upon a boy when he finally 
succeeds in finding his book and he will 
fairly run to the catalog to look up the 
next one. Treat his location of the book 
as something merely to be expected and 
watch the eagerness die out of him as 
he decides this is “just some more school 
work.” 

Naturally some of the pupils are much 
faster workers than others and finish 
their problem sheets far ahead of time. 
They are free then to do anything they 
like until time to go back to school. Of- 
ten they go to the registration desk to see 
about their cards, though that is sup- 
posed to have been attended to before 
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the trip. Some go about with other stu- 
dents, “heading them in the right di- 
rection,” as we have said they may. 
Some visit the rack of “Books that boys 
like,” or the Mystery or Western racks. 
Once this fall we came upon a group of 
excited boys in one of the literature al- 
coves. We wondered what they were 
up to. 

“Oh, we've finished the problem and 
now we're giving each other things to 
look for and see who can find ’em first. 
808.38 Becker—Golden tales of our 
America!” and our informant turned 
back to his group. 


Teachers are Appreciative 


It is a source of much satisfaction to 
us that the teachers are so appreciative 
of our work with their students. We 
are asked by many of them from time 
to time for help in making reading lists 
and other bibliographies and the rela- 
tions betwen the school and library are 
most cordial. After the freshman 
classes had finished their trips to the 
library this fall, one teacher asked if he 
might bring two of his sophomore 
classes, 60 students in all, to the tech- 
nology department. He explained that 
he wanted them to examine the books 
and magazines more in detail than was 
possible during their training as fresh- 
men. The head of the department spoke 
to the boys when they came and pointed 
out the practical value of the technical 
books to them now as students, and in 
the future, when they shall have entered 
upon their trades. He reports that since 
those two classes visited the library a 
large proportion of them have returned 
several times for books. 

In our files we treasure a group of 
letters to “teacher” writien after a trip 
to the library in the fall of 1933. One 
pupil wrote: 

Dear Miss Irwin I learned a lot about 
books when we took a trip to the Library, 
You go to the card cataulog telling where 
the book is, then you go to that section of 
the library and your book will be in that 
place if nobody has taken it. We should be 
greatful to the librarians for going to all 


that work of catauloging them, placing them 
where they belong, and etc. Robert D. 
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Another : 


Miss Irwin I appreciated very much the 
trip to the library. I have always been a 
hater of english till I cane to your room. 
Your system is completly different from any 
that I have expirenced so far in school. | 
hope I feel that way at the end of the year 
also. Gail S. 


But thanks of a spokesman, thanks of 
individual boys, even the treasured let 
ters are as nothing to the fact that the 
students come back again. For they do 
come back, and not once but again and 
again. Many of them come only for 
books on their trades or to help in school 
assignments. Those who come to get 
“something just to read” may never get 
beyond airplane stories, mysteries, and 
the alluring “Western.” But the repay- 
ing, satisfying, not-to-be-denied point is 
that they do come back. And that is 
something. 


Practice Sheet in the Use of the 
Card Catalog 


EXERCISE I 
A. Find the following title in the card catalog 
B. Record the author’s name. 
Title—Treasure Island er es 
C. Go to the proper “Fiction” Shelf, locate this 


book, and have this exercise checked by your 
teacher. 


EXERCISE II 


A. Find the necessary information about this book 
and then locate it upon its shelf. 
Title—Ding Goes to Russia 
pe See Class Number... 


B. Have this exercise checked. 


EXERCISE III 


A. Locate 2 attractive books upon this subject: 
Automobiles. 
Record the necessary information that will lead 
you to find them on their shelves. 


ae Sprays trai ange & 6:6 A 
Class Number......... 
S. . -  s taiaekecan en Fa . ae 


Class Number......... 
EXERCISE IV 


A. Record the 7 — 3 information that will help 
you to locate 3 books about: Henry Ford. 

Ly EE owl dviec cdg aahbbabiget condecdees 
Author 
Class Number.’..... 

2. Title 
Author 
Class Number...... 

3. Title 
Author 
Class Number...... 


EXERCISE V 


. What two bibliographies have you made? 
B. What have you liked best about this trip to the 
Main Library? 








First Night 
A short story, by Richmond Page * 


¢¢7QE sure and close promptly at nine,’ 

said Miss Oldwick. “You won't 
find it difficult—just be firm ... and 
dignified, of course. And don’t forget 
the light in the hall closet.” She hesi- 
tated and then added in a comforting 
voice, “If anything should happen that 
you think you—er—might not be able to 
handle, telephone me. I'll be home all 
evening.” 

Jane watched her go out the door. It 
was her first night alone in the library 
and here she was, in charge. The pre- 
siding genius, in fact. It was exciting. 
She looked about her as she sat at the 
charging desk and everything seemed 
more intimate, almost as though it were 
hers. The books on the shelves, the 
furniture, even the pencils on the desk 
with their red daters were suddenly close 
and personal to her, for tonight she was 
their guardian and what we guard be- 
comes, in a way, our own. 

The book-truck was nearly filled with 
books to be reshelved and after arrang- 
ing them in order she wheeled the truck 
to the philosophy section. It was sup- 
per time and there was no one in the 
library. She put the books away care- 
fully, straightening the shelves, correct- 
ing here and there a book that was out 
of place. Before she knew it she was 
singing to herself, just barely out loud, 
and feeling wonderfully free and un- 
trammeled. 

She was interrupted by a sharp rap- 
ping at the desk. 

Quickly she went to her post and 
faced a little old lady with piercing gray 
eyes and a hat bobbing with feathers. 
She looked fiercely at Jane and shook 
her feathers like an aroused cockatoo. 

“IT want the best book,” she said. 


Jane was non-plussed. The names of 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Aristotle, Dante, 
Cervantes whirled thru her head like a 
flock of scared sparrows chased by a 
crow. Her exceedingly attractive jaw 
dropped a little. 

“You mean of the year?” she said at 
last somewhat breathlessly. 


The reply to this was an alarming 
shaking of feathers and a faint but un- 
mistakable snort. Jane played for time. 

“All our copies of Gone with the 
Wind are out in circulation,’ she said, 
“And there’s a waiting list.” 


The feathers looked at her stonily, and 
then Jane had an inspiration. Why, this 
poor old lady had just never read any- 
thing. She had been too busy working 
and raising a family. Come to think of 
it, she did look tired out. And now 
she’d come to the time of life when she 
could read and she wanted to start with 
the best. What more natural? Of 
course, all this fierceness was nothing 
but embarrassment. Jane went to the 
shelf and tenderly took down a copy of 
David Copperfield and charged it out on 
a card the lady produced which Jane 
recognized as belonging to a young man 
who came into the library occasionally, 
doubtless the son for whose education 
she had been slaving so hard all these 
years that she’d never had time to read 
herself. 

The lady took the book without even 
glancing at the title, shook her feathers 
firmly but more approvingly this time, 
and departed. 

Jane shelved the remaining books on 
the truck and went back to the desk. 
More people came in, some to get or re- 
turn books and go right out again, 
others to read in the library. There 
were normal sounds—the riffling of 
paper, a cough, the shuffling of feet, now 
and then a whisper. Youth seemed to 
be absent tonight for some reason and 
Jane was relieved. She did not want 
any crisis, disciplinary or otherwise, on 
her first night. She had one moment 
of panic after she let Personal History 
go out. Wasn't there a reserve on it? 
She flew to the reserve file. No! It 
was all right. She smiled at her ner- 
vousness. After all, there’d have been 
a reserve slip in the book if it had been 
reserved, wouldn’t there? And even if 
Personal History nearly always was on 
reserve, the other assistant would hardly 
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make an error like that. But just the 
same, it scared her for a minute. 

“Pardon me,” a timid voice said, “I’m 
sorry to bother you, but do you know a 
word with seven letters ending in ‘s’ that 
there are seven of ?” 

It was another old lady, but a mild one 
this time, who was smiling timidly and 
looking at Jane with a shy but desperate 
hopefulness. 

“Heavens!” said Jane, startled, “I’m 
not sure I know what you mean, I... ” 

“That’s it!” said the lady. “That’s the 
very word! Heavens! It was real bright 
of you, young lady. Thank you very 
much.” And smiling broadly now, in 
triumph, she went back t» her table and 
her newspaper. 

Jane watched the lady put down the 
letters and smiled too. It was fun be- 
ing here alone at night. She busied her- 
self at the desk, doing odd jobs, charging 
books in and out, and in what seemed 
hardly a minute it was already quarter 
to nine. The crossword puzzle lady had 
gone and all the others except a gentle- 
man quietly immersed in the Christian 
Science Monitor. Soon it would be time 
to close and she certainly would not for- 
get the light in the coat closet. 


The door opened noisily and a young 
man entered and threw his hat and coat 
down on a chair. He was a carelessly 
dressed young man, with hair sticking 
up where it should have been smoothed 
down and his necktie was askew. But 
he seemed to know well enough what 
he was about. He went efficiently to the 
shelves and took down several books, 
including a volume of the Britannica, 
and then unzipping a bloated briefcase 
took out a sheaf of yellow paper and 
three or four pencils. He lifted his arms 
in a magnificent stretch, shook himself, 
and set to work. 

Jane looked at him with misgiving. 
She had never seen anyone quite so in- 
tense. He concentrated as thoroly as 
though nothing in the world existed ex- 
cept the books and the paper before him. 
He seized a book and read a few mo- 
ments, then wrote furiously, seized an- 
other book, wrote again. Sometimes a 
sneer came to his face while he read and 
often he smiled grimly as his pencil filled 
the yellow sheets. Once or twice he 
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grunted and his color seemed to be deep- 
ening. Into Jane’s head floated the 
term “ivory tower.” She’d read a good 
deal about ivory towers, both for and 
against, and now here was a young man 
actually in one. It was very interesting 
and instructive. But on the other hand 
in ten minutes she’d have to get him out 
of it. 

The ten minutes dragged and at the 
same time flew as minutes do sometimes, 
but in due course nine o’clock arrived. 
Jane arose and resolutely began switch- 
ing off the table lights. The gentleman 
with the Christian Science Monitor put 
the paper carefully back on the rack and 
silently withdrew. The intense young 
man paid no attention whatever. Pluck- 
ing up her courage Jane approached. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, “but we close at 
nine o’clock.” 

He turned and looked up at her with 
what started to be glare and ended in 
pleased surprise. 

“Oh,” he said. 
I mean, excuse me. 
before in here.” 

“No,” she said in a discouraging voice. 

But she couldn’t resist stealing a 
glance at the paraphernalia on the table. 
The Britannica was open at Cubism and 
on the first of the four sheets that the 
young man had been able to fill during 
the past fifteen minutes was the heading 
in block letters : THE SIMULTANEOUSNESS 
OF THE FOURTH DIMENSION IN ART. He 
saw her expression of bewilderment and 
grinned, 

“Article I’m doing,” he said in a 
friendly voice. “All it means is how an 
artist shows the passage of time in a 
picture. I’m writing a book about time 
and I’ll sell this first as an article and 
then it’ll be a chapter in the book, see? 
Funny thing, time, when you come to 
study it.” 

“Yes,” said Jane, “I’m sure it must 
be very interesting. But I’m afraid I’ll 
have to close the library.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because it’s nine o'clock,” she said 
patiently, “and that’s when the library 
closes.” 

“Nine o’clock! Are you sure? What 
time was it when I came in here, any 
way, did you notice?” 

(Continued on page 617) 


“You’re a new one. 
I haven’t seen you 








Activities in Adult Education’ 


A library's success can be gauged by the 
mental stimulation, the liberalizing culture, 
and the influence for thoughtful understand- 
ing of the problems of our national life that 
it renders the individuals in its community. 
The obligation to promote these ends is a 
responsibility of public libraries, small and 
large. 

Though no fixed pattern for achieving this 
goal can or should be laid down, the ex- 
periences of others may be helpful both in 


clarifying objectives and in suggesting means 
for attaining these objectives. Realizing that 
the methods followed by large libraries may 
not be applicable in smaller institutions the 
Adult Education Board of the A.L.A. is 
sponsoring this series of articles primarily to 
present case records of activities in selected 
small libraries. 
Ratpw A. ULveELING, Chairman 
A.L.A. Board on the Library 
and Adult Education 


REFLECTIONS ON A TWO-YEAR EXPERIMENT 
By Roland Mulhauser’ 


T is possible for the small and medium- 

sized libraries to increase their usefulness 
as adult education agencies. The two year 
program of the Adult Education Committee 
of the New York Library Association, now 
completed, shows that definite worthwhile re- 
sults can be accomplished, in spite of diffi- 
culties, by progressive librarians with a bit 
of effort and little if any increased appro- 
priation. 

A clearer understanding of adult educa- 
tion methods and policies applicable to small 
and medium-sized libraries came first when 
the Committee outlined its work. It started 
by investigating the current practices of many 
libraries and their past experience. These 
were compared with the more formal serv- 
ices rendered by the specialized staffs of the 
larger libraries. When all possibilities and 
probabilities had been evaluated, the Com- 
mittee digested its findings and published 
them in a pamphlet Adult Education—Aids 
to Libraries, which it distributed widely 
among the small and medium-sized libraries. 

Consultation service augmented the printed 
plans and suggestions. At the last two an- 
nual meetings of the New York Library 
Association, a large number of consultants, 
librarians who had successfully undertaken 
adult education projects, were scheduled thru- 
out the week for informal chats with anyone 
wishing advice. During both conferences, the 
consultants had at hand a comprehensive 
exhibit of adult education activities carried 
on by librarians thruout the country. The 
1936 exhibit, containing about 1000 display 


items, was borrowed for the tri-state meet- 
ing at Toledo, and is now being re-edited 
for use thruout the state at the spring in- 
stitutes of the Library Extension Division. 


Practical experiments validated the advis- 
ory plans of the Committee. Several of the 
most successful have already been described 
in earlier articles of this series. Outstanding 
were the book review clubs organized in the 
Finger Lake Region, the cooperation estab- 
lished with existing educational agencies in 
Binghamton, the regional cooperation among 
the Hepburn Libraries, and the readers’ ad- 
visory service developed at Dunkirk. 


The results of these experiments, though 
not startling, indicate salutary possibilities 
worthy of attention. Remarkable changes in 
the attitude of communities toward their 
libraries were quite universal. Approaching 
with a new viewpoint its service to readers, 
libraries actually reoriented themselves as 
civic institutions. New “needs” were dis- 
covered when new attitudes were taken. Re- 
spect for the libraries increased and their 
usefulness multiplied. Services not hitherto 
emphasized brought out an encouraging re- 
sponse. A shift of emphasis from the clerical 
mechanics of library routine to consummated 


readers’ service accounted largely for this 
change. It was found that native ability, 
ingenuity, and resourcefulness on the part 


of the librarians were of utmost importance. 

Formal training for this kind of work, since 

it was lacking quite generally, helped less. 
(Continued on last page) 
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The Union List of Serials—Revised Edition * 
By Charles ]. Shaw 


‘eee year marks the tenth anniversary of 
the publication of the Union List of 
Serials. The original volume was published in 
1927 (the entries closed in 1925) and the sup- 
plementary volumes appeared in 1931 and 1933. 
The making of this important reference work, 
in which 226 libraries took part, has been 
called “an extraordinary example of coopera- 
tive enterprise.” The publisher, with the 
cooperation of an advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the American Library Association, 
undertook its publication on a non-profit basis 
with a guaranty against loss. Over 75,000 
titles were listed and it is estimated that there 
are 750,000 indications of holdings in the three 
volumes. The actual cost of publication of 
the three volumes was about $75,000 but if it 
were possible to add to this figure some esti- 
mate in dollars and cents of the time and 
labor spent by each participating library in 
compiling a record of its holdings the final 
figure would more than double that amount. 

It is generally agreed that the time has 
come for a revised edition of the List. It no 
longer gives a true picture of the serial hold- 
ings of the cooperating libraries. Notwith- 
standing the lean years of the depression most 
libraries have made large additions to their 
periodical collections. The librarian of a uni- 
versity library reports that in recent years he 
has acquired hundreds of volumes of serial 
publications which are not recorded in the 
List or its supplements. The libraries of the 
District of Columbia have on hand more than 
18,000 changes waiting for a revised edition. 


Librarians who took part in making the first 
edition will remember with some misgiving the 
many problems which were encountered and 
the heavy burden of extra work which was 
placed on the staff of each cooperating library. 
They will also remember the benefits which 
were derived from a systematic survey of 
their serial collections. It is probable that the 
compilation of a revised edition will not be 
quite so large a job. The foundation has been 
laid, most of the entries have been established, 
and many libraries have kept a systematic 
record of changes in holdings. Nevertheless 
the compilation of a new edition is not a task 
to be lightly undertaken. 

The American Library Association has 
again appointed an advisory committee, but 
in a cooperative enterprise of this importance 
the final decisions must be made by the par- 
ticipating libraries. Every librarian who uses 


the List now or who expects to use it in the 
future should give some thought to the fol- 
lowing questions: Has the Union List ac- 
complished all that it set out to do and all 
that it should do? What improvements 
should be made in a revised edition? 

The primary purpose of the List was the 
location of serials for reference use. Libra- 
rians who have used it in interlibrary loan 
work have given it high praise. Five years 
after its publication a university librarian, 
writing in these columns, referred to it as 
“a monumental publication which has demon- 
strated a usefulness beyond all expectations.” 
Recently, ten years after publication, the libra 
rian of one the cooperating libraries which 
has used the List constantly declared that “its 
value in interlibrary loans is incalculable.” 


Experience has shown, however, that the 
Union List should include the holdings of 
more libraries. Some parts of the country- 
the Rocky Mountains region and the South- 
eastern states—are not well represented. Fre 
quently a borrowing library will send a con- 
siderable distance for volumes which are avail- 
able in a library nearby. The libraries in the 
List have to bear an extra burden of inter- 
library loan simply because their holdings are 
listed. One of the principal arguments in 
favor of a revised edition rather than a cumu- 
lative supplement is that the List should be 
expanded to include more libraries. As a 
matter of fact a number of libraries not in 
the List have expressed a desire to come in. 
The more libraries whose serial holdings are 
represented the more useful the List will be 


Regional or Local Union Lists 


When the Union List was published many 
librarians predicted that it would make un 
necessary most of the local lists which were 
in process of compilation and publication at 
that time. Everyone recognized the fact that 
it was better to have one general list than a 
collection of local lists. Yet these local lists 
have. continued to appear and more are being 
planned. Some of them owe their origin to 
the limitations of the present edition of the 
national list. They represent efforts to fill in 
the gaps which were found in its regional 
representation. Others have been made by 
groups of smaller libraries—college and special 
libraries of a single state which are not in the 
national list—which want to borrow from one 


* Librarians are invited to write to The H. W. Wilson Company concerning the various problems 
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another. They do not want to borrow con- 
tinually from libraries in the Union List 
when, frequently, some small neighboring li- 
brary has what is wanted. Furthermore, the 
national list does not include the titles of 
some well-known periodicals which are 
widely held, and which the small library 
must often borrow. 

It is obvious that the publication of all these 
local lists containing, for the most part, the 
same entries is not good economy in printing. 
The average local list includes pages of entries 
copied from the Union List to show a few 
local holdings. It is estimated that all the 
holdings in a state list recently published, if 
included in the national list, would add only 
twenty pages to that publication. The desir- 
ability of including more libraries in the na- 
tional list so that it may attain a truly national 
representation is generally admitted. Is it 
possible to include in the List the holdings of 
all libraries which want to be represented so 
that local and regional lists will not be neces- 
sary? Can the national list be made inclusive 
enough so that it can be used for both “long 
distance” and “neighborhood” borrowing? The 
economy of having one general list rather than 
many local lists is important enough to justify 
a careful study of these questions. 

Altho the primary purpose of the List was 
the location of serials for interlibrary loan, its 
compilers expected it to serve other purposes 
as well. According to its introduction it was 
also designed as “a buying guide in the li- 
brary’s special field, and as an aid to the 
completion of useful sets. It raises the ques- 
tion as to the desirability of purchasing sets 
of secondary importance, since if they are 
readily available, duplication may be unwise. 
It indicates to the dealer in serial publica- 
tions his market.” The usefulness of the List 
in these respects is apparent. The inclusion 
of more libraries should increase its value 
as a buying guide. 


Exchange of Serials Fragments 


But there is one use for which the List was 
intended which deserves special consideration. 
“As an exchange list it should be used to 
clear shelves of partial and unused sets, in 
exchange for needed titles or volumes.” In 
this respect it has failed, but the failure has 
not been due to any defect in the List itself. 
It did all that it could by presenting for the 
first time a graphic picture of the condition 
of serial holdings in the principal libraries of 
the country. It brought to light the very large 
number of fragmentary sets held in American 
libraries, and the many instances where, by 
the exchange of a few volumes, these frag- 
ments could be combined into complete or 
nearly complete sets. Recently the holdings of 
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four libraries in an Eastern city—a university 
library, a public library, a state library, and 
a special library—were compared in the Union 
List. In the first fifty pages, at least thirty 
instances were found in which the exchange 
of a few volumes would complete sets in one 
library which are now incomplete in all four 
libraries. As there are fifteen hundred pages 
in the List it is apparent that a complete 
checking would reveal hundreds of cases in 
these four libraries in this one city where some 
consolidation by the exchange of volumes is 
not only possible but desirable. And it is 
equally clear that there are thousands of simi- 
lar cases in libraries thruout the country. 
With the publication of the List, libraries were 
offered the first opportunity of improving their 
periodical collections by exchange. 

Investigation shows that a few of the co- 
operating libraries have engaged in the ex- 
change of serial fragments with some success, 
but the great majority have not used the List 
in this way. It is probable that there has been 
a certain reluctance about asking other libra- 
ries to give up cataloged material, or that each 
has been waiting for the other to start ex- 
change proceedings. And yet the desirability 
of making some effort to consolidate serial 
fragments by exchange is almost universally 
admitted. At a meeting of fourteen college 
and university librarians held in New York 
City some months ago all present agreed as 
to the desirability of the exchange of frag- 
mentary sets and expressed a willingness to 
cooperate toward that end. 


Cooperative Clearing House 


Systematic cooperation is undoubtedly ex- 
actly what is needed—a cooperative organiza- 
tion which will overcome this inertia, take the 
initiative, and relieve libraries of the details 
of numerous individual exchanges. A coopera- 
tive clearing house for the exchange of serials 
has been suggested. It is proposed that each 
participating library shall send to the central 
clearing house a list of serial publications 
offered and a list of those wanted in exchange. 
Lists from all the libraries would be compared 
at the clearing house which would then ar- 
range exchanges. In most cases, it is probable 
that the material could be sent directly from 
library to library without first going to the 
clearing house. Each library would have in 
mind the accomplishment of two objects: 
First, the building up of sets worth complet- 
ing, and second, the clearing of shelves of peri- 
odical sets not in the library’s field or so hope- 
lessly incomplete as to be of little value. 

It is true that if many libraries tried to 
build up the same sets and get rid of the 
same fragments the clearing house would soon 
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... But What of Classification? 
By Althea M. Currin * 


LTHO a survey of instruction in the use 

of libraries throughout the country shows 
that the classification system is generally 
taught, its inclusion in a school library orien- 
tation course has been selected for a point of 
direct challenge. Is it really a minimum 
essential for the pupil, or has it acquired this 
rating because the librarian herself finds it 
indispensable ? 


How Is It Taught in Class? 


The general tendency is to present the sub- 
ject differently at various levels. In the grade 
school, for instance, it is taught progressively, 
so that the child masters each semester those 
numbers likely to be used by him at that time. 
He memorizes these before he is skilled 
enough to use other mechanical aids provided 
by the library. The lessons, then, furnish him 
with a general key to the location of his fa- 
vorite books. It is a crude means of direction, 
at best. It makes no provision for the book 
which might be found under any of several 
numbers, according to the decision of the 
classifier. 

In the upper grades, from seven to twelve, 
the pupils usually master all the ten main 
divisions of “Dewey” in one or two lessons. 
They are drilled upon the association of sub- 
ject and code number—the making of it, 
rather than the using of it. Thus the inter- 
pretation of the code, and the skill in assign- 
ing class numbers become the primary ob- 
jectives of the lesson. 


How Is It Used in the Library? 


Contrast this, however, with library usage. 
Is this actually the way in which the classi- 
fication number is most frequently employed? 
Is not the average person in quest of specific 
information when he turns to the stacks for 
non-fiction? Does he not usually want an in- 
dividual title, or a concrete subject? In either 
case, his superficial knowledge of the classi- 
fication code falls short of his needs. In such 
a situation, the more direct approach would 
be thru the card catalog which would give 
him the exact number needed. Why then, 
does he need to guess in advance what the 
general classification will be? Is not his re- 
sponsibility to follow the directions set forth 
in the catalog? He has a right to expect this 
part of the preparation to be done for him, 
and marked so clearly that with the fewest 
possible guides, he can locate what he needs. 
In fact, the intelligent patron sees the classi- 


fication code, like a telephone number, as a 
symbol provided for his convenience, and not 
as a group of figures to be assembled. 


What of Its Variations? 


In addition to a slight knowledge of clas- 
sification being inadequate for use within one 
library, there is always the consideration of 
it in relation to the transient pupil. Any li- 
brarian who has, herself, moved from one 
locality to another is well aware of the many 
modifications of the Dewey Decimal System, 
alone. Even her skill is insufficient to cope 
with its irregularities, and she turns at once 
to the more comprehensive library tools for 
guidance. Pupils are even more confused by 
codes varying from one district to another. 
They find it difficult to adjust the facts 
learned in their previous library experience to 
the situation presented by their new environ- 
ment. They discover, perhaps, that they have 
mastered isolated information rather than 
fundamental principles. 

Then again, the group who continue their 
formal education beyond the public schools 
find that the college and university libraries 
are often quite different in arrangement. An 
increasing number are using the Library of 
Congress Classification System. Here, too, 
the facts learned in the grades fail to meet 
the demands made upon them by the univer- 
sity requirements. Has the teaching emphasis, 
then, been misplaced? Should not these les- 
sons have been drills in finding materials 
rather than those in interpreting codes? Is 
instruction in classification as indispensable a 
subject as it has been assumed to be? Is it 
not secondary to some more basic principle? 
Is not the time spent upon its intricacies rob- 
bing some other branch of library instruction 
of necessary attention? 


Is There An Answer? 


Out of such doubts and questionings as to 
lesson content has grown a series of experi- 
ments. They have been an attempt to dis- 
tinguish the purely traditional subject matter 
from that selected because it actually answers 
the needs of the library patron. The work 
was done in a high school but nothing in the 
conclusions reached would exclude it from 
a junior high school course. In fact, in 
schools where library instruction can be given 
in the seventh and eighth grades, the experi- 
ment might be tried even to better advantage. 
Altho methods were considered in an analysis 


* Librarian, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Books are easy to find when you can 
use call numbers 


of the problem, the weight of the investigation 
fell upon subject matter. An effort was made 
to answer the questions as directly as possible. 
In these instances the instruction was given by 
the librarian, subject to a critical evaluation 
of results by the English teachers. 


Experiments 


For a number of semesters it had been ob- 
served that the pupils did not progress easily 
from the lesson on classification to that on 
the catalog. There seemed to be some fault 
in the learning process. In an effort to locate 
this difficulty, the order of the lessons was 
reversed, giving those on the catalog first, 
followed by drill on the classification system. 
The second arrangement was an improvement, 
but the pupils still showed a hesitancy in 
grasping all these facts. Something was 
wrong; some instruction was misplaced. After 
many trials the difficulty was analyzed as a 
weakness in the lesson content itself. The 
problem of estimating numbers was confused 
with the more direct method of using the 
call number, because two different processes 
were taught almost simultaneously. A pupil 
tried to use both, failing to see that the in- 
formation in the call number was of greater 
importance. It was that same confusion ex- 
perienced by the pupil who is unable to dis- 
tinguish between the purpose of the index 
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and that of the table of contents in an in- 
dividual book. 

With this situation in mind, an experiment 
was introduced in which the weight of in- 
struction fell upon the mechanics of the call 
number. As modifications of the Dewey Clas- 
sification and the Cutter Author Code were 
used in the library, a particular point was 
made of the decimal characteristics of the 
numbers. Each call number was further 
analyzed to show that the top half indicated 
the subject of the book, and the bottom, the 
author’s name. Both were needed to form 
the unit which was the key to the book’s lo- 
cation on the shelf. The drill fell upon the 
use of the number. The sequence of call num- 
bers was considered and examples were stud- 
ied which varied only slightly from each 
other. All this study helped the pupil to de- 
tect quickly the variations in groups of re- 
lated numbers. When these fundamentals 
were mastered, the group learned to find 
widely scattered numbers where the correct 
section had to be selected by the inclusive 
call numbers shown on the ends of the stacks. 
The whole lesson, then, centered around the 
use of the call number rather than any un- 
derstanding of the classification code symbols 
themselves. 


When this skill had been acquired thru 
practice with the school system, it became a 
simple matter to apply the theory in general. 
The pupils readily saw that the code number 
might differ according to local variations, but 
that the principle of arrangement remained 
the same. Wherever a person went he could 
get his information if he was able to recog- 
nize and write down a call number. Altho the 
meaning of the classification was ignored, the 
pupils actually used the system, because they 
could manipulate a call number. Thus the 
objective had been shifted from knowing 
classification numbers to using call numbers. 


Conclusions 


The success of this experiment was so 
marked that this altered lesson content has 
been adopted in all classes. With the slow 
groups, it is practical because it reduces to a 
minimum the technique needed to find books. 
With the major work groups, it may at first 
seem inadequate, but it is very easy to draw 
into the discussion that one soon learns the 
type of books found under each group of 
call numbers. With this in mind, it is pos- 
sible to use the shelves directly for a general 
survey of a subject, exactly as one may scan 
the table of contents for a resumé of a book. 
Yet, no matter how far afield the discussion 
may wander, it is well to bear in mind that 
the call number and its use is still the primary 
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Reference Work in a Periodical Room 
By Mary L. Spalding * 


HE raison d’étre of a periodical depart- 

ment is chiefly the circulation and preser- 
vation of serial publications, but the func- 
tions of the department are so many and so 
varied that it could be called by as many 
names as a royal heir at christening. The 
librarian in charge should be versatile, and 
will become so by the very force of circum- 
stances, since her duties will vary from com- 
piling bibliographies and translating foreign 
titles into English to pasting labels on books. 
And of all her duties perhaps none is more 
worth while than the reference work which 
is no small part of her daily routine. 

Since most of the reference work in a 
periodical department is incidental, and done 
on the run as it were, she should know her 
magazines intimately. A knowledge of the 
subject matter is imperative, for the person 
who retorted to the quip, “The librarian who 
reads is lost,” with “The librarian who doesn’t 
read is found out,” never said a truer thing. 
It is a prime necessity to know something of 
the subject matter so that the political or 
other bias can be taken into consideration, 
and all the pros and cons be made available 
to the public. However, if she is to serve the 
public efficiently it is necessary for her to 
know more than the subject matter proper. 

She should know which sets have cumula- 
tive indexes, especially those not indexed in 
the Readers’ Guide or similar guides. As an 
instance, a student reported that he was unable 
to find any material on a certain law phase. 
The legal indexes were in the law library 
in another building, and he wanted the infor- 
mation at once. He was advised to try the 
cumulative indexes in volumes 10, 15, and 19 
of the American Judicature Society Journal. 
Later he said he found the exact information, 
and returned several times to use other vol- 
umes of the set. The index to The National 
Geographic is invaluable, especially for illus- 
trations. To cite a typical instance, a patron 
enquired for pictures of Swedish peasant cos- 
tumes, and was delighted to find more than 
he could use, in the various volumes of this 
set. Equally valuable are the indexes, pub- 
lished every six years, to Notes and Queries,’ 
covering a wide range of subjects, from quo- 
tations to obituaries. Also there are those 
incidental cumulative indexes, such as the 
index to book reviews, 1931-1935, in volume 6 
of The British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology. All indexes of this kind are literal 
godsends to the busy librarian, who should 
be prepared to make full use of them. 


Other aids for quick reference work are the 
lists of periodical literature which are a 
regular feature of many magazines, such 
as Contemporary Japan, with its section, 
“Japan’s Periodicals—Extracts.” This section 
gives an excellent resumé of articles on 
eastern affairs, which is of value to the 
general public, altho few will be familiar 
with the periodicals listed, and fewer still 
will ever read the original articles. In the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, for 
June 1936, there are 26 articles listed dealing 
with the Northwest, 22 dealing with the 
Southwest, and equally complete lists on the 
southern and middle states, the  trans- 
Mississippi west, and the Pacific Coast. And 
this is only one magazine chosen at random. 
If the librarian is au courant with these 
various lists, she will find her horizon 
widened, and her usefulness increased propor- 
tionately. 

Chronologies appearing in current maga- 
zines should always be kept in mind, such as 
“The World’s Day” in The Christian Science 
Monitor, “The Month in the Orient” in Asia, 
“The Literary Calendar” in the Wilson Bulle- 
tin, and the “Chronology” published each 
month in Current History. Supplements, par- 
ticularly those which consist of annual re- 
ports, bibliographies, surveys, and the like 
should be noted. It is often a good plan to 
make an entry for these supplements, even 
if they are included in the dictionary catalog. 
The Association of Assistant Librarians of 
England publishes its annual report as a 
supplement to The Assistant Librarian. Bos- 
ton University and Iowa State University 
publish studies on physical education as sup- 
plements to The Research Quarterly of the 
American Physical Education Association. En- 
tries under the name of these institutions 
require a minimum of time and labor, yet 
these very entries may save the librarian’s 
time and the public’s temper, in time of stress. 
Certainly entries should be made for all 
minor or fragmentary reports, not entered in 
the catalog. 


A knowledge of unindexed pamphlet and 
miscellaneous material is vital. In our de- 
partment in Minnesota University library we 
had a run on such material one quarter which 
would have caused us to close our doors if 
we had been a bank. A class in sociology had 
read all the current magazines such as The 
Family and The Survey, and still clamored 
for more material. They were as avid for 
information as compilers of encyclopedias. 
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Finally in desperation we searched our files 
for unindexed material: pamphlets, college 
studies, reports of charitable agencies, and 
the reports of the public welfare departments 
of the various states, such as the New York 
State Conference on Social Work Quarterly 
and the publications of the Minnesota State 
Board of Control. Not only did we have a 


large and continuous circulation of these 
serials during that quarter, but many of 
them are now in regular circulation. Such 


publications as the Public Policy Pamphlets, 
The Commonwealth,* and Science Guide for 
Elementary Schools? to name only two or 
three of the many hundreds, fill a definite 
need; but the public is more or less dependent 
upon the librarian’s recommendation to be 
made aware of them. This was proved lately 
when a student asked for information on 
banks in South America. He had exhausted 
all the well known sources, and still could 
not find the statistics he needed. Racking 
our brains for every available source, we 
thought of the League of Nations documents. 
Surely the League had published something 
on banks. And it had. Money and Banking 
1935/36 gave such excellent material that the 
student came to the desk to discourse enthusi- 
astically upon recent developments in Argen- 
tine banking. 


One of the most frequent requests in a 
periodical department is for biographical 
material on authors not well enough known 
to be in Who’s Who, or to have had article 
written about them. Many times sufficient 
information can be found in the contributors’ 
columns of various magazines. It is well to 
bear in mind that the biographical notes are 
apt to be fullest at the time of the author's 
first ventures into print, and that magazines 
vary in the amount of information given in 
these columns. Some give only a line or 
two: others, such as the American Scholar, 
give full details. The contributors’ column 
may appear any place. One is almost tempted 
to think that the editors are inventing a new 
game, “Find our Contributors.” It may 
appear in the advertising pages, on the inside 
of the front covers, or even on the back 
covers, as in the North American Review 
for 1934 and the first part of 1935. The 
librarian should guard against such material 
being discarded in the binding. 


A similar problem is presented by certain 
technical publications which print on the 
cover glossaries, book reviews, explanations 
of abbreviations, and lists of former bulletins, 
memoirs, studies, and the like: information 
which may be lost in binding. The Journal 
of Heredity for January 1935 publishes a 


2The Commonwealth. Commonwealth Club of 
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glossary of technical terms on the inside back 
cover. Revue des Deux Mondes publishes 
book reviews on the inside covers. Most art 
magazines, such as Antiques, contain a great 
deal of information in their advertising pages. 
And many magazines have introductory sec- 
tions which are nearly as valuable as the 
reading matter proper. The pagination of 
such sections is generally given in Roman 
numerals. Unless the library makes a practice 
of binding in all the pages, including the 
covers, volumes which are being prepared 
for the bindery should be examined carefully, 
for while all that comes to the mill may not 
be grist, so much of it is that constant sur- 
veillance is necessary. Otherwise valuable 
reference material is sure to be discarded. 


One more aid should be mentioned, Ulrich’s 
Periodicals Directory,‘ which not only classi- 
fies magazines by subject, giving the usual 
bibliographical information, but specifies where 
the various magazines are indexed and which 
ones contain book reviews. In a large in- 
stitution, such as the University of Minnesota 
library, where many of the technical indexes 
are located in other departments, sometimes 
in other buildings, it has expedited our work. 
We have found it useful in more ways than 
one, and have even used it to help a large 
department store select foreign periodicals 
for its customers. 

Appended are a few of the magazines which 
contain a section listing periodical articles as a 
regular feature. The section follows the 
colon. 


Agricultural History: News notes and comments 
American Economic Review: Periodicals 


American Journal of International Law: Periodical 
literature of international law 
American Literature: Articles on American liter- 


ature 
American Political Science Review: Recent publica- 
tions of political interest. Books and periodicals 
American Sociological Review: Periodical literature 


Books Abroad: Not in the reviews 


Canadian Historical Review: Recent publications 
Catholic Historical Review: Periodical literature 
Current History: They say 


Economic Journal: Recent periodicals and new 
ooks 

Educational Research Service: Education in lay 
magazines 


Elementary School Journal: Selected references 


Journal of Educational Research: Research 
stracts and bibliographies 

Journal of Home Economics: 
Abstracts 

Journal of Indian History: 
Oriental journals 

Journal of Negro Education: 
Negro education 

Journal of Negro History: Notes 

League of Nations Library: Monthly list of selected 
articles 

Mississippi Valley Historical 
news and comments 


Quarterly Journal of Speech: 


ab- 
Books and periodicals. 
Select contents from 


Current literature on 


Review: Historical 


In the periodicals 


Science Education: Abstracts 

School Review: Selected references 

California. St. Francis Hotel. San Francisco. 
California State Department of Education. Sacramento. 
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Do you know from what book the 
illustration on this puzzle card was 
taken? The children at the Bloomfield, 
N. J., Public Library wrote the title on 
the back of the card together with the 
answers to three other questions. 


HERE was once a library assistant who 

was very thrifty and when one day she 
came upon a heap of old publishers’ catalogs 
to be discarded, an idea for using them in a 
summer realing club popped into her mind 
before she could prevent it. Like many libra- 
rians who have fostered several of these 
contests, she was undecided as to their value, 
but this idea seemed worth trying. 


By the early part of June, this librarian 
had perfected the plan, visited the schools 
to explain it to the children, made a poster 
reading, “Have You Joined the Library Book 
Puzzle?” and hung it in the Children’s De- 
partment of the library. 

When the children came to join, each one 
was given an entrance blank. This was a 
list of book titles with letters jumbled. The 
children were asked to solve this before 
beginning the regular reading contest. This 
preliminary puzzle was to eliminate those 


children who were enthusiastic about begin- 
ning but who were not interested enough to 
continue. One hundred and seventy-two chil- 
dren passed this first test. 

Each child who finished this entrance puzzle 
was given a contest slip and told to read the 
instructions which were printed on a poster 
hanging near the special section reserved for 
the books included in the contest. 

The books were graded 2-3, 4-5, and 6-8, 
and the contest slips were numbered accord- 
ingly. A numerical list of all the books had 
been made for the librarian’s use and each 
slip also carried the number of the book 
from which the illustration on the slip was 
taken. 

These contest slips were quite attractive, 
being made of colored poster paper about 
3” by 5” with an illustration cut from a pub- 
lisher’s catalog pasted at the top and space 
below for the name and address of the child 
to whom the slip was given. On the back 
were four questions with spaces left for the 
answers. 

These were the questions: 

1. What is the name of the book? 

2. Who is the author? 

3. Name the characters in the illustration. 


4. Check adjectives that best describe the 
dull, funny, lively, sad, adventurous. 


book— 


The instructions for the contest 
follows: 


were as 


1. The picture on the slip is a-copy of one in the 


OK. 

2. The books in the contest are arranged by grade 
A book with a picture like the one on your 
slip is here. You must find it. 

3. Look thru the books until you think you have 
found the picture. Show the book and your 
slip to the librarian. 

4. If it is correct, have the book charged and 
take it home and read it. 

5. Then answer the questions on the back of the 
slip. Return the slip to the library and ask 
for another. time you return a slip 
you may have another one to solve. 

6. There will be a party for those who have com- 
pleted correctly six or more slips. 


Altho the contest involved a good deal of 
preliminary work—cutting and pasting of pic- 
tures, multistamping, questions on the back, 
etc., this was done by our W.P.A. assistants 
and the club proved the most satisfactory of 
all the summer reading clubs we have tried. 

Seventy children completed the contest and 
at least a third of these were children who 
needed the stimulation of such a club to hold 
their interest thru the summer. Seven of 
the successful contestants were new bor- 
rowers who came to the library as a result 
of the advertising of the club in the schools. 

BARBARA SCHROEDER DopcE 
Free Public Library 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Robinson Crusoe—Caddie Woodlawn 
Clubs for Boys and Girls 


HE Robinson Crusoe Club for boys and 

the Caddie Woodlawn Club for girls 
were organized in the Children’s Room of 
the Bridgeport Public Library just before the 
close of school in June. Some advertising 
of the project was done in the schools and 
thru the newspapers, but the assistants in the 
Children’s Room promoted the scheme per- 
sonally. 

Boys of all ages were attracted by the 
plans for their club and appreciated the 
broadness of scope for the summer reading. 

Since Caddie Woodlawn had already been 
popular with the girls before and after her 
introduction thru the Newbery Medal award, 
we found the interest was high at the begin- 
ning and continued thruout the summer. 

Two boys with artistic talent from a nearby 
school offered to make large posters for us— 
one showing Robinson Crusoe discovering 
Friday’s footprint—a copy of Milo Winter’s 
illustration—and the other showing Caddie 
Woodlawn with Nero, as illustrated on the 
book cover. Both posters were in color and 
were very effective. A large bulletin board 
at either side of the room was made for the 
clubs, the large posters in the center of each. 

On the Robinson Crusoe poster the boys 
made trails to locate the man Friday on the 
island where Robinson Crusoe was ship- 
wrecked. Each school was represented by a 
large, colored footprint. Colored trails of 
ticker-tape led from these footprints around 
the pictured island and small footprints were 
placed on the trails as books were read by 
the club members. 





The Caddie Woodlawn bulletin covered an 
area of eight by six feet. The western half 
represented the region around Caddie’s home 
in Wisconsin, and the eastern part was New 
England. Colored trails leading from Boston 
indirectly toward Wisconsin indicated the 
trails Caddie’s dog Nero might. have covered 
after running away from Uncle Edmund. At 
the end of the summer the trail reaching 
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This bulletin shows the runaway trails’ 
of Caddie’s dog Nero. 


Wisconsin first was considered the correct one. 
Large colored footprints of Nero represented 
the schools participating. Smaller ones weré 
attached to the trails as the books were: read 
by the girls. 

To make the vacation reading enjoyable 
the reading lists were made very flexible. 
Eight subjects were selected—based on the 
books for which the clubs were named. 

The following were the titles of the lists 
compiled for the Robinson Crusoe Club: 


Adventure 

Caravans of the desert 
Dogs 

Indians 

Island stories 

Jungle tales—savages 

Sea and ships and 

Tales of shipwrecks. 


sailingmen 


Eight lists were also compiled for the 
Caddie Woodlawn Club, with these headings: 


Pioneer days 

“Injun’s comin” 

Dogs 

Rivers and boats 

Dolls 

Brothers and sisters 

Horses—wild and otherwise 

Girl stories—camp and vacation 


The enthusiasm of the boys and girls in- 
creased, and the summer ended with Friday's 
footsteps enveloping Robinson Crusoe’s island, 
and Nero returning to Caddie and Wisconsin. 

Fifty-four diplomas were awarded to boys 
and girls who had fulfilled the requirements—a 
minimum of six books. 

Fifteen city schools 
summer reading. 

The librarians considered the clubs success- 
ful—for the boys and girls asked at the 
closing program for another club next sum- 
mer. 


participated in the 


J. Ernet Wooster, Children’s Dept. 
Public Library 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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A Beach Library 





Many bathers enjoyed reading in the 
sun from this collection on the shores 
of Lake Michigan 


VEN the wild waves have been harnessed 

as advertising power for libraries! A 
suggestion made in jest by Agnes Mitchell, a 
member of the staff of the Glencoe (IIl.) 
Public Library became a reality last summer: 
a beach library on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan. A small collection of books written in 
the lighter vein was placed on shelves on 
the counter in the beach house. A nautical 
sign invited bathers to read and the beach 
attendant saw that as each book was taken 
out the borrower wrote on a card his name, 
beach number, and the date, thereby agreeing 
to return the book before the close of the 
beach day. Since the beach is open only to 
Glencoe residents upon payment of a small 
maintenance fee, this served as a satisfactory 
check. 

The experiment was interesting from several 
angles, for example, as a problem in book 
selection. What people want to read while 
sitting on the beach under a blazing sun is 
no longer a complete mystery to members of 
the library staff. The collection of books 
was changed every Saturday and included 
each week a variety of subjects: travel, 
drama, humor and a large percentage of fic- 
tion, consisting mainly of short stories. The 
chief life-guard proved to be the library’s 
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best advertiser for at least one week when 
the collection included a story with sun stroke 
as its theme. Books for younger readers 
made up a part of the weekly selection and 
always contained stories suited for a nurse or 
the director of a play class to read aloud 
to a group of children. In response to 
requests, reserves were made at the library 
for books to be returned from the beach at 
the end of the week. 

Since books destined for the bindery in a 
short time or mended books largely made up 
the collections, losses were negligible. In 
fact, the treatment a book receives when sent 
to the beach house is not so damaging as it is 
when a book is taken directly from the library 
and perhaps makes several journeys to and 
from the beach wrapped in a wet towel or 
swimming suit. 

The venture gave further evidence of the 
cooperation possible between village authori- 
ties and the public library. In this case, the 
Glencoe Public Library furnished the books 
and the Glencoe Park Board, which is re- 
sponsible for the operation of the beach, 
provided the housing and service. The library 
again gave a demonstration of its place in 
community life and its willingness to bring 
its wares to the tax-payer. 

Heten Becxwirtu, Librarian 
Public Library 
Glencoe, Ill. 


But What of Classification ? 


(Continued from page 601) 
issue. Thus, a foundation is laid for using 
any system. The interpretation of the clas 
sification code has taken second place, leaving 
the call number the real tool. 

After a drill of this sort, it proved simple 
to incorporate these facts into a lesson on the 
card catalog. It was easy to show that every 
card in the catalog representing a specific 
book included in its information the identical 
call number which appeared on the book itself. 
The transition from one lesson to the other 
was progressive and involved no readjustments 
in its application. It was so direct an approach 
that it could also be taught in less time than 
formerly. All these points made such modifi- 
cations in content worth consideration. 

With a conviction growing out of the re- 
sults of these experiments, it seems reasonable 
to ask, “Js classification as indispensable a 
unit in non-professional library instruction as 
it is now considered?” 











THE CROW’S NEST 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





{The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their 
and by 
criticism and suggestion to help raise the level of 
effectiveness of this increasingly important phase of 
library activity. Librarians are invited to send articles, 
copies of publicity material, descriptions and photo- 
graphs of exhibits, booklists, annual reports, etc. to 
the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,” Guy R. Lyle, Libra- 
rian, Woman’s College of the University of North 


colleagues in popularizing library services, 


Carolina, Greensboro, N.C.] 


E had hoped to return to Antioch Col- 

lege to hear the illustrious on the 
occasion of the formal opening of the Horace 
Mann Centennial celebrations, but less im- 
portant matters detained us at home. S.J.K.’s 
reference to the Dewey address on this occa- 
sion (Feb. Roving Eye) inspired thoughtful 
reading of the complete text, which we found 
in a small book called Education for Democ- 
racy (Antioch Press, $1.00). This stimulat- 
ing opuscule is truly refreshing. Nowadays 
with so much published on what may be 
called the Interstellar Objectives of educa- 
tion, it is invigorating to discover a compact 
discussion of such sublunary matters as ques- 
tions of knowledge. 


“Enduring Values” 


There has been a brisk traffic in annual 
reports our way this past month and they 
all tell the same story—library budgets lagging 
behind general economic recovery, worn-out 
stock, tremendous book shortage. As one 
librarian puts it, “An attempt to conduct a 
profitable traffic in outmoded books is as 
much of a losing business as to manage a 
transportation system with old rattle-traps.” 
The reports show that librarians are doing 
a good job of presenting their dilemma to 
the local community, but the task of inter- 
preting an organization of nation-wide im- 
portance to a public generally uninformed 
and unappreciative of the value of library 
service demands state and national publicity 
coverage. No one appreciates this need more 
than the officials at A. L. A. Headquarters 
Yet the A. L. A. publicity division continues 
a one-man department—albeit marvelously ef- 
ficient and ably supported by colleague de- 
partments already overburdened with their 
specific jobs. A larger publicity staff in our 
national organization, advising with the local 
librarian and continuously reviewing the li- 














brary picture on a nation-wide scale, would 
provide just the kind of reinforcement we 
need at this time. All of which reminds us 
of the 1937 Association theme “Enduring 
Values.” There is something very ironical 
and annoying about this symbol! The na- 
tional convention is our one great oppor- 
tunity to focus public attention on library 
problems. And the theme subject suggests 
(to the layman) nothing so much as a 
“brain trust” discussing the Eternal Verities. 


Public Library Reports 


A year ago we noted a sharp tendency 
toward a brighter, less stereotyped, and more 
readable annual report. Certain public libra- 
ries are now publishing two reports: an 
official memorandum for the Trustees, and 
a popular leaflet or news story for the general 
public. The newspaper story of the annual 
report is by all odds the best kind of pub- 
licity the library can get for reaching the 
wider audience. And to get newspaper co- 
operation, such as Evanston (Ill.) does, more 
time should be spent on making contacts 
with the newspaper staff than in pounding 
out reams of copy and using up dollars worth 
of stamps. We are always awe-inspired by 
the way in which the Evanston crew works 
the local papers and this year’s story is no 
exception. They are good publicists, of 
course, but in the last analysis it is their 
capacity for serving all types of community 
activity with books and expert reading guid- 
ance that makes the Evanston Public Library 
the community vitalizer it is. With them, 
the community is everything. 

For little or next to nothing the library 
can get reprints of the newspaper story for 
distribution at the loan desks and for mailing. 
This year the Evanston librarians have put 
a striking cover on one of their newspaper 
reprints featuring photographic titles of new 
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Newark’s Depression Poster 


Newark has contributed its full 
quota of splendid library posters, but 
this year the poster campaign is ap- 
proached from a slightly different 
angle. Instead of depicting the 
growth in library service and the 
need for increased appropriations to 
care for this growth, as has been 
done in previous years, the library 
this year decided to call particular 
attention to its problem in trying 
to rebuild its book collection after 
the damages wrought by depression 
years. The poster reproduced here 
shows that in the five years from 
1926-1931 the book collection grew 
from 344,423 to 506,226. In the next 
five years, from 1931 to 1936, de- 
creased appropriations limited book 
purchases to 43,000. Similar effects 
are shown in the number of books 
lent over these periods and in the 
number of Newarkers using the li- 
brary. 

As a result of its visual and 
popularized publicity program, the 
Newark Public Library has secured 
an annual increase in funds, $75,000 
in 1935 over the previous two years 
and $25,000 in 1936 over 1935. The 
library budget for 1937 has been ap- 
proved with an additional appropria- 
tion of $60,000 over 1936. 


books. Du Bois Public Library (Pa.) 
publishes its annual report on a jumbo book 
mark. The yearly summary appears on the 
front; a selection of interesting facts about 
the library on the back. . . . Racine Public Li- 
brary report (Wis.), printed in heavy black 
letters on a single sheet of yellow paper 
stock, deserves special mention for its pub- 
licity value. The cover, formed by a double 
fold, presents a striking cartoon graph il- 
lustrating an average One Hour Service. 

We shed no tears on the passing of the 
old archival type of annual report. It was 
never in demand as general reading by the 
public, and yet, it had one feature of great 
importance for librarians. It provided a 
permanent record of library policies, prac- 
tices, and statistics. Speaking as one who 
recently survived the depressing task of try- 
ing to collect complete and satisfactory data 
on current public library practice for class- 
room use, we strongly urge all librarians to 
send copies of their official typewritten report 
to A.L.A. and to library schools. 

Edward B. Stanford’s brief survey of col- 
lege library handbooks in the last issue of 





What the Newark Public Library might be today 
if depression had not retarded its normal growth. 


the Crow’s Nest brought in such an avalanche 
of requests for copies of “Help Yourself” 
that we now feel it would be useful to list 
those colleges which publish handbooks 


These have come to our attention: 

Baker Memorial Library. Dartmouth College. Stw- 
dents’ handbook. 1930. 

Columbia University. Notes for the use of graduate 


students. 1936 
Iowa University. Handbook of libraries. 1933. 
- ~ g Library. Kansas State Teachers College. 
nformation leaflet. 
Librar Tt 


seinen University. 1936. 


New Hampshire University Librar Library Hand 
book, 933. 

New York University. ae Square Library 
The guide. 36. 

Penn. State —_ pas. Information for un- 
dergraduates. 


Purdue University , ee Handbook. 

Rochester University, Library. Bulletin of infor- 
— for faculty members and graduate students. 

— University Library. How to use the cata 

ig. 

University of California. Library handbook for new 
students. 1936 

University of Chicago. prontiees of the libraries 
of the uniwersity. 1927 

Vassar College Library. 1935. 

Library handbook. 


Vassar College. 

Wesleyan University (Conn.). 
1936-38. 

William & dery College Library (Va.). 


use wt. 19 
Williams College (Mass.). Library Handbook. 


How to 
1936. 
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Public Libraries : 
We should like to feature a similar arti- 
cle and list for public libraries in a 
future issue. If you publish a friendly 
guide to library services in your public 
library, will you please send us a copy. 


“About Books” 


There is considerable publicity value in a 
printed college library book bulletin so written 
that it draws cooperation and understanding 
from the staff, the faculty, and friends of the 
college. For example, the college library 
isolated from large cities and having a widely 
scattered alumni may use the book bulletin 
as a substitute for the formally organized 
Friends’ group. Or if the library is so lo- 
cated as to be readily accessible for visits 
and meetings of its Friends, it may still 
issue a bulletin to describe special collections, 
new purchases, and goings on about the 
library. 

All of which reminds us of About Books, 
a quarterly published by the Olin Memorial 
Library (Middletown, Conn.). We find after 
reading several of the recent issues that it 
tells very effectively the story of a library, 
rapidly growing, wisely aggressive in encour- 
aging voluntary student reading, eager to 
give prompt and friendly service, distinctly 
benefiting from and keenly aware of the 
generosity of its faculty and alumni. ... Be- 
ginning its seventh year, About Books 
appears a larger, more colorful and hand- 
some format than heretofore. The use of 
different color cover paper for each issue is 
striking and attractive. Two departments 
appear regularly in each issue: Short Notes, 
brief comments on a few of the “more or less 
significant current books,” and Overheard by 
the Charging Desk, a pot pourri of library 
gossip, interesting news items culled from 
books and the mellow inspiration of the 
editor, notices of would-be-nice-to-have gifts, 
personnel notes, and the like. Special features 
of the last two issues include descriptions of 
notable gifts, excerpts from the librarian’s 
report of the year, a discussion of library 
terminology, a reading list on a timely sub- 
ject, and a description of exhibits held in 
the library. The qualities which make it an 
inspired bit of quarterly reading are humor, 
sound literary style, and interesting content. 


Sidelights : 
About Books is published in an edition 
of 800 and has a mailing list of 650. 
Mailing costs about $10 an issue. Cost 
of publishing per issue is $80. Copies 
are mailed to all members of the faculty; 
all trustees; all library schools; all li- 
brary periodicals; about a dozen foreign 
libraries; about 100 university libraries; 
about 200 alumni; and about 100 friends, 
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About Books 


At the Olin Library 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn. 


Ty 


JID 18> 


Issued quarterly during the college year 
Vol. 7, No. 2. December, 1936 











Bound in a heavy grade of Utopian 
paper stock. Contents set in Cloister 
and printed on Warren's Oldstyle paper. 


other than alumni. Compare these cost 
and distribution figures with those for 
Dartmouth’s Library Bulletin (C. N. 
Nov. 1935) and Penn State College’s The 
Headlight (C. N. March 1936). 


Publicity Tips 


A good many college librarians would like 
to publish a bulletin like Wesleyan’s About 
Books or Dartmouth’s Library Bulletin but 
lack the funds. Drew University Library 
(Madison, N.J.) offers one solution with its 
pocket-size mimeographed bulletin Within 
These Gates. The mimeographing is crisp 
and bright; the pages are stapled into a 
bright-colored paper cover bearing a print 
of the campus gates. Illustrations are re- 
produced from borrowed electrotypes. Since 
Drew is a theological institution, we expected 
the content of the library bulletins to be dull 
but scholarly. Scholarly it is, but it happens 
it is also very interesting. We applaud be- 
cause it has tone and quality and yet is not 
an expensive job of make-up. One other 
feature is worthy of special note. The ap- 
pearance of each issue of Within These Gates 
is timed to coincide with some significant 
college or seasonal date. 

A long-haul publicity project for any libra- 
rian who is willing to take his spare time to 


(Continued on page 630) 











The Roving Eye 





[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


NE of the great joys of reading is to 

come without anticipation upon a state- 
ment so brilliant that it illuminates corners 
where it was not even intended to shine. 
One of my recent rewards of this nature 
was provided by E. T. Bell, in his Men of 
Mathematics. Discussing Archimedes, he re- 
marks : 


“This is one of his titles to a mod- 
ern mind: he used anything and 
everything that suggested itself as a 
weapon to attack his problems. To 
a modern, all is fair in war, love and 
mathematics; to many of the an- 
cients, mathematics was a stultified 
game to be played according to the 
prim rules imposed by the philosophi- 
cally minded Plato.” 


Professor Bell was not thinking of modern 
poetry when he recorded this perception, but 
it is none the less beautifully accurate and 
revealing when so applied. The truly con- 
temporary poet, whose work seems _ so 
baffling to most readers, incarnates and ex- 
presses the wild audacity of the modern mind. 
To have his say, to achieve his poem, he 
will transgress the rule of conventional met- 
rics, will break grammar on his wheel, will 
“plagiarize,” if necessary, from Shakespeare 
and Irving Berlin, will ransack the brains 
of Freud and Marx and Pavlov and Ein- 
stein and Carrel, will draw his metaphors 
from every field of knowledge, will recog- 
nize no law superior to the creative act itself. 

Even the average educated person has a 
cultural lag of ten years or more. The 
artist, the scientist, living on the frontiers 
of the mind, expose how far we have fallen 
behind, how indolent is our understanding. 
Let.us study them, if we would close the gap. 


MH 


An observation made by Olive Moore in 
one of her books often recurs to me. After 
some incidental reference to mountain- 
climbers, she remarks maliciously how strange 
it is that some people should find it neces- 
sary to create obstacles for themselves. I 
doubt that much more need be said about 
mountain-climbing. 


MW 


My almanac has a table 
natural life span of animals. 


that tells the 
A wren lives 








3 years, a mouse and a queen bee 5, a 
rabbit 10, a robbin 12, an antelope 15, a 
cat and a dog 16, a beaver and an ox 20, 
a tiger and a toad 35, a horse and a gull 40, 
a dove 50, an eel and a woodpecker and a 
goose 60, an owl 70, a rhinoceros 80, a crow 
and a shark and a swan and a whale 100, 
a vulture 120, a raven and a crocodile 150, 
a carp 200, and a tortoise 250. 

Surely this is a divine unreason. Why 
is the carp so favored? What sustains so 
long the carrion birds? Wherefore should 
the wren’s heart break so soon? Dare we 
pride ourselves that if we are fortunate we 
may barely outlive the goose? 


MM 


“Sir: Since the publication of Doctor 
Heiser’s book, An American Doctor's Odys 
sey, much attention has been given to his 
ten-word spelling test. But I have failed 
to see any mention of another, and far more 
interesting, question that was put to Doctor 
Heiser: ‘Can you name five adjectives ending 
in dous?’ 

This question so interested me that | spent 
several hours determined to find more than 
five adjectives. It was a difficult task, | can 
assure you. I succeeded in finding twelve 
adjectives ending in dous. My authority for 
these adjectives is the new Webster's Inter 
national Dictionary, Second Edition: tremen 
dous, stupendous, hazardous, tylopodous, 
trochalopodous, timidous(obs.), tetrapodous, 
paliadous, paludous, peropodous, schizopodous, 
frondous.” 

Wiuram S. Downey 
Marlborough, Mass., 
Public Library 


Thank you, Mr. Downey, for the list of 
jawbreakers. I don’t doubt that it was, as 
you say, a difficult task to locate them. In 
fact, I am tempted to call it horrendous. 


Me 
A college librarian writes plaintively 


“A member of our zoology department was 
browsing around the periodical room and he 
spied the Wilson Bulletin. He fairly leaped 
upon it, having hunted over seven sagebrush 
states for it. And was he annoyed when 
he found in his hands not the learned ornitho- 
logical publication of Sioux City, but your 
own pretty paper! I don’t dare come out 
of hiding until you suggest a plausible sooth- 
say for me to offer the outraged professor.” 
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EACH PICTURE REPRESENTS A BOOK TITLE: HOW MANY CAN YOU IDENTIFY? 


It is true that there are two Wilson Bulle- 
tins. Our puzzled correspondent might try 
telling the professor that though we are not 
published for ornithologists, there are some 
queer birds that love us. 

wm Me 

The picture puzzles above provided much 
entertainment at a recent festivity of the 
University of Washington Library School. 
The Dewey call number is given as a clue. 


Answers may be found on the next page, at 
the close of this department. 

Perhaps the clever person—or group of 
persons—who designed these puzzles will do 
another set some day soon for the Wilson 
Bulletin. 

The puzzles appear here by courtesy of 
Lester Asheim, president of the University 
of Washington library class. 

ww 
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“Sir: In reply to Miss Ellen Jackson's 
query ‘Are Librarians People?’ in the Roving 
Eye, I wish to say that a popular writer has 
just recently written a short story with a 
librarian as the heroine—and a very human 
and lifelike one she is. That author is Elsie 
Singmaster, and her story entitled ‘A Kind 
of Lovely Thing’ appeared in the February 
issue of Good Housekeeping Magazine. This 
story deals mainly with the private life of 
this librarian, but it does portray one aspect 
of her professional life—in that she finally 
loses her job because of a change of political 
administration and worst of all, she loses 
it to a political appointee who neither knew 
nor cared for books. Every librarian will 
enjoy this story, I am sure, and will thank 
Elsie Singmaster for her sympathetic por- 
trayal. 

RutH KIMMELL 
Vincennes, Indiana 


LIBRARIAN: SPRING MOOD 
WITH THE GRIPES 


Oh, the Handy guide to beggars, and 
the Gentle art of tramping 

Are giving me the jitters in my work- 
room, which is cramping; 

And instead of checking orders noting 
if they gipped or we gipped 

I would like to be another 

Woman tenderfoot in Egypt. 


Oh, to hunt with gun and camera 
by the Gateway to Sahara 
Would better thrill than filing 
as a job, oh werra werra. 
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And I might have some excitement 
like a Gypsy of the Horn 
If I’d gone from Cape to Cairo, 
in Bright Africa been born. 
Oh, no matter how you space ‘em 
These cards are small indeed! 
(Where’s a tum, an_ alka-seltzer, 
Or some sodium bicarb?) 
And no matter how you 
To me it’s so much blarb 
This cataloging travel books 
For other folks to read. 


ELIZABETH COLE 
Deming, Washington 


Me Me 


A review of a book that I edited has given 
me much unalloyed delight. It appeared in 
an Eastern newspaper of large circulation 
I quote only the concluding paragraph: 


“The biographies are alive and elec- 
trifying in this phenomenal publica- 
tion. They are not only immensely 
valuable and praiseworthy for refer- 
ence work, they are fascinating, irre- 
sistable (sic), pleasurable reading, as 
well.” 


spell it 


I suppose that the reviewer is trying to 
imply that he likes the book. 


wa Mw Oe 

Answers to puzzles on preceding page: 
1. Point Counter Point 6. Red Medicine 
2. Gone with the Wind 7. It Can’t Happen Here 
3. Swann’s Way 8. A House ivided 
4. Testament of Youth 9. Taint Right 
5. Flush 10. Not Under Forty 

5 





SABIN’S DICTIONARY 


ITH the publication of Part 172 (Zub- 

ley to Zwey) the Dictionary of Books 
Relating to America reaches completion. 
Known to librarians as “Sabin’s Dictionary” 
(the fly-leaf title is Bibliotheca Americana), 
this monumental work was begun seventy 
years ago by Joseph Sabin, a bookseller of 
Philadelphia and New York. On his death 
in 1881 Wilberforce Eames became editor, 
and in 1930 R. W. G. Vail was made joint 
editor. Parts 1 to 82, edited by Sabin, ap- 
peared between 1867 and 1881; parts 83 to 
116, edited by Dr. Eames, between 1884 and 
1892. From 1892 to 1927 work on the dic- 
tionary was practically at a standstill and no 
parts were published. The revival began 
with the appearance of Part 117 in 1927 at 
which time the Bibliographical Society of 
America assumed responsibility. 


Sabin intended to include in his dictionary 
everything dealing with the political, govern- 
mental, military, economic, social, and re- 
ligious history of the Western Hemisphere 
from the discovery of the New World until 
the date of publication of the particular part 
on which he was at work. The vast bulk of 
material brought to light in recent years made 
it necessary to place seme important restric- 
tions on the scope of the work in order to 
finish within the time limit set for comple- 
tion. The complete work is in 29 volumes. 

More than 200 libraries, including many in 
foreign countries, contributed to the making 
of this important bibliography. The final 
volume is dedicated to H. M. Lydenberg, 
Director of the New York Public Library, 
who did more than any other individual to 
secure the necessary support for the project. 


Cuarwes J. SHAW 
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Junior Librarians Section 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE * * * PURPOSE AND PROGRAM 


Purpose 


To foster professional expression and to promote greater responsibility and common 
understanding among the younger members of the profession. 


Program 


To hold special meetings for the discussion of library topics of particular interest to 


the younger librarians. 


To give the younger members an opportunity to gain experience and to participate more 
generally in conference and other professional activities. 

To promote studies that will contribute to the advancement of librarianship. 

To encourage membership in the American Library Association. 


To plan various social activities. 


To cooperate with the American Library Association in promoting and fulfilling its 


aims and purposes. 


{This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the Rosasinans Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger , Fame From 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s editorial 
representative and “coordinator”: Mrs. Norma Olin 
Ireland, c/o Pomona College Library, Claremont, 
California. ] 


Junior Members Round Table 
at New York 


HE material for this issue of the Junior 

Librarians Section has been collected 

by Ruth Phillips, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 

secretary of the Eastern District, and Anna- 

dell Riley, Kansas City (Mo.) Pudlic Li- 

brary, secretary of the Middlewest District. 
N. O. I. 


During the New York conference the 
Junior Members Round Table will have three 
meetings and “get-togethers.” The first will 
be a breakfast Monday morning, June 21, at 
the very beginning of the conference. Our 
guests will be President and Mrs. Wyer. 
President Wyer will speak to us informally. 
On Wednesday morning, June 23 we shall 
have our annual business meeting and election 
of officers for the next year. The program 
for the business meeting will be announced 
in the June Bulletin. 

On Friday, June 25, the Round Table will 
have its luncheon. The speaker will be an- 
nounced later. These three meetings are 
scheduled for the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of the conference week, so those who 
are unable to be in New York for the whole 
week will find an opportunity to attend at 
least part of our meetings. 


“Stylish Enthusiasm’—New York 


“Let’s make enthusiasm stylish!” This 
phrase is borrowed, but the statement should 





ANNADELL RILEY 
Secretary, Middlewest Section, JMRT 


enlist behind it all those who have come into 
the library profession with ideals of service 
and hopes of self-expression and then found 
themselves thwarted and disappointed—not by 
their elders in the profession, not by lack 
of agencies and means to work for these 
ends, but by their own contemporaries. The 
greatest enemy of the enthusiastic junior 
librarian is the apathetic, bored fellow-worker 
who politely sneers at or coldly ignores any 
effort directed toward the advancement of 
the profession. This attitude is contagious, 
and if the disease is not caught in time it 
means that the library profession of the 
future will be stagnated because of malnu- 
trition in its members during their early days. 
One of our chief aims is to germinate, nurse 
along, or revive professional pride, enthusi- 
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asm, and activity among the young librarians 
in New York State. 


Six Divisions in New York 


The Junior Members Section of New York 
State is divided into six groups—with the 
center of each geographical division located in 
the largest city of that section. Each group 
is headed by a chairman who automatically 
becomes a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the entire J.M.S. of N.Y.L.A. Their 
number is augmented by the Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and several other junior members, heads 
of committees in the Chairman-of-the-Junior- 
Members own section—the number not to ex- 
ceed fifteen. Each group selects and develops 
its own project for the year, with an annual 
meeting of the entire state organization of 
junior librarians during the state association’s 
annual conference. 

This year the place chosen is Niagara Falls, 
for the week of October 4 to 9. We are 
laying plans now for a membership drive, 
sponsored by each group to foster interest 
in attendance at the annual meeting, to induce 
those already listed to pay their dues, and to 
bring in new members. Paid membership in 
the state association makes one a member 
of the Junior Members Section if age thirty- 
five has not yet been reached. Plans are also 
under discussion for a luncheon meeting in 
Niagara Falls to be followed by open discus- 
sion of problems, professional and otherwise, 
which the young librarians of New York state 
wish to talk over. 

Reports of our six sections follow: 


Section 1—The New York City group is 
comprised of a loosely-knit aggregation of 
young librarians active in various other li- 
brary organizations, who meet at irregular 
intervals for group discussion of mutual prob- 
lems. A paper, The Junior Librarian, is 
published from time to time to send informa- 
tion to scattered members. During the past 
year they campaigned successfully for the 
inclusion of libraries in the Regents Inquiry 
into the character and cost of public education 
in the state of New York. This group is 
making plans to entertain junior librarians 
in New York City when the American Li- 
brary Association convenes in June.—Anne M. 
Davis, chairman. 

Section 2—The Poughkeepsie group is just 
becoming organized, and has not developed 
beyond the social-meeting stage. Members 
are trying to interest a large number of 
young librarians in the New York Library 
Association. With the Hudson River cutting 
this section in two parts, they have a physical 
difficulty to overcome which other sections 
do not meet.—Marion C. Reilly, chairman. 

Section 3—The Albany group reports no 
development of their project—that of working 
with the local N.Y.A. supervisor in organizing 
library committees. They have had no chance 
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for a meeting other than that of the members 
of the special libraries group. In the spring 
they hope to renew their organization —Mrs. 
Anne Conlon Hulst, chairman. 

Section 4—The Syracuse group has helped 
to organize the library on the Onondaga 
Indian Reservation. (These Indians belong 
to the famous Iroquois tribe, protagonists of 
Cooper’s tales of the Indian Longhouse.) 
The book collection totals 1600 books, and 
many magazines. A large book order is 
being delivered within a short time, and 
an “at home in the Indian Library” is being 
planned. The objective is an active library, 


open each day, with two Indian girls as 
librarians. ats 
The Syracuse group is flourishing, with 


52 members in the city and 39 in the sur- 
rounding counties—Margaret M. Paine, for 
the section; Florence K. Young, chairman. 
Section 5—The Rochester group is at- 
tempting to interest all junior librarians in 


their section, including the “out-of-city” ones 
They are planning to have a tea for junior 
members to coincide with the meeting of the 
library institute in April or May, and are 


looking for a new project. This group will 
probably go on working this year with the 
Committee on Salaries and Unemployment.— 
Mildred Goldman, chairman. 

Section 6—The Buffalo group has been 
very active for several years. This year the 
members have two projects under way: 
polishing up the Indian Bibliography for their 
section of the state, and the furthering of 
libraries on the Indian Reservations—Tona- 
wanda, Cattaraugus, and Tuscarora—near 
Buffalo. They sustained a great loss when 
the library on the Tonawanda Reservation 
burned to the ground on January 7, but a 
new collection is rapidly gaining in propor- 
tions. Interest in the Cattaraugus Reservation 
Library is being revived and these collections 
are being renewed. The Library on the Tus- 
carora Reservation is still in process of organ- 
ization. The Buffalo members are also ac- 
tively engaged in planning for the annual 
meeting next October, and they are working 
with Mildred E. Ross on Hospitality plans.— 
Thelma E. Bratt, chairman. 


With this as the report of our activities in 
New York State up to the half-year mark, 
we hope to reach a goal farther advanced 
than we aspired to last fall. 

FLoreNcE K. Younc, 
of J.M.S. 
New York Library Association 


Chairman 


Midwestern Section 
Missouri 


The second called meeting of the year 
for the Missouri group was held in Jefferson 
City in April. About fifty members were 
present. The topic for discussion was adult 
education. A visit to the capitol to view 
the Thomas Hart Benton murals was made 
following the meeting. 
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Kansas Makes Directory 


The recently organized group in Kansas 
is at present concerned chiefly in building 
up its membership. As an aid, a directory 
of younger librarians in the state is being 
made. Helen Waters, chairman, wishes those 
interested to write to her at the Kansas City 
Public Library, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Iowa Flood Situation 


In Iowa, a committee in aid of flood- 
stricken libraries was appointed by Forrest 
Spaulding, president of the Iowa library asso- 
ciation. It is made up entirely of Junior 
Members. Christine Taylor, secretary, sends 
us the following information: 

The Iowa Junior Members are working on 
the project of collecting books from _ this 
state to be sent to the libraries in the flood- 
stricken area. Thus far we have listed about 
6,000 books, which the various libraries are 
checking for their needs. The shipping will 
soon begin. Many of the small libraries 
along the Ohio River seem to be most appre- 
ciative of our aid since the process of re- 
habilitation is a slow and discouraging one. 


x 


Creative Work for Young Librarians 


HEN a Junior Members committee was 

formed at the Chicago meeting of 
A. L. A. in December for the purpose of 
encouraging young men and women in library 
work to undertake independent research, edit- 
ing, authorship and publicity, it was with the 
intention of offering practical plans of cam- 
paign and suggestions. A great deal has 
been written about the benefits, both pro- 
fessional and personal to be derived from 
this type of work; but until the advent of the 
J.M.R.T. very little has been done nationally 
to provide opportunities or to suggest definite 
outlines for work that can be undertaken 
by any young librarian with adequate formal 
training, a little leisure and a ready pen. 

It is our intention to present each month 
in this department the outline of some project 
which can be undertaken independently by 
one or more workers. It is obvious that 
many of these will be suited only to assistants 
in medium-sized or large public libraries. 
However, it is in such large institutions that 
the greatest number of gifted and well trained 
young workers are occupied with routine 
that does not provide an adequate outlet for 
their ambitions and abilities. There is a 
legend, it is to be hoped a true one, that 
libraries in town or village with the smallest 
of staffs offer better employment of the 
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A number of fairly new books have been 
given us by citizens of Des Moines and 
neighboring cities, and we are hoping that the 
public libraries in Portsmouth and Louisville 
will be able to use them immediately. The 
Library Commissions in a few of the states 
are checking the book lists and will act as 
clearing houses for the books. 

Our biggest problem at present is the ex- 
pense of shipping, and so we are attempting 
to raise money by various ways and means. 
The Junior Members at Iowa City made 
almost $40.00 at a musicale and tea one Sun- 
day afternoon! 


Nebraska News 


Robert Miller, chairman, has taken over 
the duties of librarian at the University of 
Nebraska, and Mrs. Margaret R. Smith, a 
member of the library staff, is acting as 
chairman for Mr. Miller. 

The Lincoln junior members, consisting of 
the state university and public library staffs, 
meet once a month for a Sunday morning 
breakfast. Book reviews on a selected topic 
and talks by the members make up the pro- 
gram. 


a 


young assistant’s organizing ability and in- 
genuity. 

Some of the following topics will be treated 
within the next few months. The majority 
of them, like most volunteer activities, offer 
no return in money. Librarians of all ages 
who engage in work of this type seem to 
find their reward in the pleasure, the training 
and the modest prestige which it affords. 
Those who are tempted to follow out any 
suggestion which leads to a small increase 
in earnings will agree that a few hundred 
dollars a year added to the average meager 
library salary will not come amiss. A few 
of the many possibilities are mentioned below. 


The writing of needed pamphlets or circulars of 
information, the compilation of special bibliogra- 
phies, and the making of library reading lists; 
(1) during work hours with the sanction of 
Head Librarians, (2) as an unpaid volunteer 
activity. 

The writing of local history and _ biographies; 
(1) for publication as general historical data, 
(2) on contract for local institutions and busi- 
ness firms. 

The compilation of “Chamber of Commerce’ type 
of publicity, local guide books, walk books, 
historical and topographical picture maps, etc. 

Camera work, including local art and architectural 
collections, historical buildings and sights, etc.; 
(1) as unpaid volunteer activity, (2) by busi- 
ness agreement with local public libraries. 

Public speaking, including talks on the subject 
which the younger librarian has made his 
special interest or hobby, talks on books for 
reading or the use of the library and radio 
broadcasting on these and related topics. This 
work is sometimes paid, more often not. 
Visual education work (exhibits), both inside 
and outside the library. This is usually an 
unpaid spare time activity. 


(Continued on page 617) 
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More State Aid 


WO more state aid appropriations can be 
reported, in addition to the $150,000 for 
Ohio. The Arkansas legislature has just 
appropriated $100,000 for library development 
in the biennium and the Governor has signed 
the bill. Of this, $40,000 is for re-establishing 
the work of the state library commission, 
and $60,000 for state aid in county library 
service. Vermont has appropriated $25,000 
for aid in regional library development as 
a result of the Better Library Movement of 
Vermont. It will be administered by a state 
library commission which replaces the library 
division of the state department of education 
The Governor of Washington vetoed a 
$400,000 state aid fund, which had been 
approved in both houses of the legislature 
by large majorities. North Carolina passed 
the state aid bill without appropriation. West 
Virginia and Indiana projects were unsuc- 
cessful. 


State Library Appropriations 


Two state library appropriations were 
doubled. The Idaho Free Traveling Library 
Commission is to have $28,000 instead of 
$11,000, and the Washington State Library 
$35,900 as compared with $17,800 for the 
last biennium. The Oregon legislature ap- 
proved a building program to include the 
State Library and increased its appropriation 


to $105,715 from $94,596. 


Overseas Broadcast to A.L.A. 
Meeting 


A fifteen-minute overseas short wave 
broadcast from London to the Friends of 
the Library luncheon at the A.L.A. Annual 
Conference in New York next June has been 
definitely scheduled by the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

This early announcement of the radio 
plans will make it possible for Friends of 
the Library groups in other cities to hold 
meetings at the same time and thus to utilize 
the radio features as part of their programs. 
Requests for advance information last year 
could not be supplied in time to permit listen- 
ing groups. 


Dr. John H. Finley has accepted an invita 
tion to preside as toastmaster at the luncheon 


which will be held in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Ballroom, June 23. Judge Edwin L. Garvin, 
president of the Brooklyn Public Library, 


and Stephen Vincent Benét, poet, novelist 
and critic, will be principal speakers. There 
will also be brief talks by other guests of 
honor. The roll call of governors’ delegates 
from the various states, which has become a 
tradition at these annual luncheons, will again 
be a feature. 

Maria V. Leavitt, of the New York Public 
Library, is chairman of the committee spon- 
soring the meeting. John Stewart Bryan, 
president of William and Mary College and 
of the Richmond Public Library, is an 
honorary vice-chairman, as is also Anne 
Evans, trustee of the Denver Public Library. 

Miss Leavitt also announces that the newly 
appointed secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges, Dr. Guy E. Snavely, 
president of Birmingham-Southern College, 
will be a speaker at the Library Gifts Round 
Table on June 24. Another lay speaker at 
this meeting will be Ralph E. Lum, member 
of the Newark (N.J.) law firm, Lum, 
Tamblyn and Fairlie and a former president 
of the New Jersey Bar Association who will 
discuss the new tax laws and their relation 
to library gifts and bequests. 


Bibliographic Robot Next? 


Why not speed up the task of producing 
information in a library to a thousand selec- 
tions per second by means of a bibliographic 
robot? 

The question is raised as a result of the 
stimulating address by Dr. Karl T. Compton 
to 70 charter members of a Friends of the 
Library organization launched at a dinner 
meeting in March. This group is one of 
more than forty similar organizations of lay- 
men interested in libraries reported by the 
A.L.A. Special Membership Committee as 
recently organized. 

“Plans have been suggested,” Dr. Compton 
said, “which make it not unreasonable to 
hope that the task of running down informa- 
tion in a library may be put on the basis 
of a thousand selections per second. Thus a 
student who wished to know what informa- 
tion was available in the library on any given 
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subject would have at his disposal a card 
catalog of every article bearing directly on 
this subject within a minute simply by press- 
ing certain keys.” 

If the vision of a rapid selection of subject 
matter by mechanical means seems fantastic, 
it is only necessary to recall the mechanical 
integraph of a decade ago and the improved 
“thinking machines” which have followed it, 
which solve. in a few seconds complicated 
engineering problems. The mechanical inte- 
graph was the product of the Dean of Engi- 
neering at M.I.T. and Dr. Compton expressed 
the hope that the program of the newly 
organized Friends of M.I.T. Library may 
make an equally distinctive contribution to 
library science. 

Other new Friends of the Library groups 
recently announced as formed or in-the- 
making are at the College of Notre Dame, 
Baltimore, Maryland; the Ipswich (Mass.) 
Public Library; the Hinsdale (Ill.) Public 
Library; St. John (New Brunswick, Canada) 
Public Library; Nashville (Tenn.) Public 
Library; DeKalb (Ill.) Public Library; Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 


School Librarians at Detroit 


School librarians who attend the Detroit 
meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion, June 26 to July 1, will be interested 
to know that there will be a meeting of the 
American Library Association School Libra- 
ries Section in cooperation with the Secon- 
dary Education Department of the N.E.A, 
during the convention. Dr. Walter C. Eells 
will speak on the results of the investigation 
of magazines used in high school libraries 
which was made during the past year by the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. “The Library and Extra Cur- 
ricular Activities” is the subject of another 
meeting which has been planned by the Joint 
Committee of the N.E.A. and A.L.A. with 
the Secondary Education Department. Speak- 
ers are not yet announced. 

It is probable that either with the other 
exhibits or in one of the Detroit schools, 
there will be an exhibit showing elementary 
school library services. Since Detroit has 
98 elementary school libraries which are 
giving fine service, the exhibit is sure to be 
helpful for librarians and for teachers and 
administrations who have not had an op- 
portunity to observe functioning school libra- 
ries, and who are faced with the immediate 
problem of establishing such service in local 
schools. 


Bell and Howell to Lend Film 


The college library film, Found in a Book, 
is now being circulated by Bell and Howell, 
national film distributors. Requests sent to 
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them, at 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago— 
rather than to the A.L.A—will have im- 
mediate attention. The rental fee is $4 for 
a two-day period. 

This two-reel, 16 mm. film, produced last 
spring by the administration class of the 
University of Illinois Library School, has 
shown more than 50,000 high school and col- 
lege students how to use library tools during 
the past year. 


CREATIVE WORK FOR YOUNG 
LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 615) 


It is obvious that all of these jobs will 
consume a great deal of time and will require 
some talent. Many young librarians may 
feel prematurely discouraged by the vast 
competition the beginning writer must meet. 
As a matter of fact, this competition is ex- 
cessively keen only in the fields of fiction, 
general literature, travel, and popular biog- 
raphy. Choosing a specialty and sticking 
to it has been the means for many a success 
achieved by the young writer of moderate 
talent. The individual who feels the urge 
for some wider expression than his daily 
routine affords must decide for himself 
whether his community provides opportunities 
for independent projects, and whether his 
patience and talent will meet the wear and 
tear. RicHarp H. Hart 


FIRST NIGHT | 
(Continued from page 596) 


“Of course I’m sure. You came in 
at quarter to nine.” 

“Good God, I thought it was eight!” 

He leapt to his feet and began stuffing 
the yellow sheets into his briefcase, 
muttering. 

“I’m supposed to be giving a lecture 
at nine,” he said. “Time considered as a 
sixth sense in man is the name of it. 
Whew, am I sunk!” 

He struggled into his coat and grabbed 
his hat. 

“Mind if I don’t stay to put the books 
back?” he called, and did not wait for 
an answer. 

Jane stood looking at the door for a 
little while and then put the books away. 
She put on her hat and coat and turned 
out all the lights, not forgetting the one 
in the coat closet, and went out, locking 
the door on her first night alone in the 
library. 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 
By Louisa A. Ward 








Calling All School Librarians 


6€6QQ° VERY school library member of the 

American Library Association—a 
School Section member” is the slogan of 
the Membership Committee of the School 
Libraries Section for 1937, says Reba 
Boomershine, the chairman. 

A special effort is being made to strengthen 
the School Libraries Section in order to 
carry on the work of the Section, as well as 
develop new activities that will be of benefit 
to all school library workers. The activities 
of the Section have become so diversified 
that the advantages derived from them are 
well worth the yearly dues of fifty cents. 

The membership of every school librarian 
is heartily urged, not only for her own pro- 
fessional advantage, but to encourage the 
work of the Section. Only about half of the 
school librarians listed in the official direc- 
tories have availed themselves of the privi- 
leges the School Section offers. 

If you have not already joined the Section 
or paid your dues for 1937, won’t you do 
so now by sending fifty cents to the Treasurer, 
Miss Iva Winterfield, Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska? 


MM 


[he A.L.A. news in the April Wilson Bulle- 
tin mentioned that the directory of school 
librarians who are members of the A.L.A. 
is now available at headquarters for forty- 
five cents. School librarians will welcome the 
directory with its information about people 
who are engaged in particular fields of li- 
brary work. The indication of the type of 
work is taken from information in the mem- 
bership cards at headquarters. Apparently 
many of us do not realize how helpful it is 
to have really specific information, so the 
A.L.A. is asking that next year when we 
send in our membership record we indicate 
not only that we are school librarians, but 


the exact type of school. 
ww 
The Significance of the School Library 
is a helpful pamphlet the A.L.A. has just 


published as an aid for speakers and writers. 
It costs fifty cents. Some items from the 


table of contents indicate how splendidly 
it meets our practical daily needs: What to 
expect from a school library; the library and 
the unusual child; the library's value to 
parents; how to have a school library. From 
the appealing frontispiece, illustrative of the 
quotation “Close to the source of many events 
is the fact that a boy and a book got to- 
gether,” to the facts and figures of the final 
page, it is a booklet that can be handed 
intact to principals, board members, or 
wealthy patrons (if any), or used in bits for 
speeches, articles or weighted conversations 


w @ 


When I pull from its envelope any report 
that is not mimeographed, instinct tells mé¢ 
that it must be from some moneyed cor 
poration. But instinct was wrong about the 
News Letter for April 1937 of the Section 
for Library Work with Children of the 
A.L.A. The report is a joy as to format and 
most informational in content. 


Conference Activities 


Following is the list of activities planned 
for School Librarians at the A.L.A. Con 
ference in June. Will you please check those 
for which blank spaces are given, and return 
to the local chairman, Miss Helen S. Car- 
penter, 360 E. 55th St., New York City, as 
soon as possible? 


Monpay AFTERNOON 


June 21 
Visits to School Please Check If You 
Libraries Wish to Go 
Senior High ...... ( 
Industrial ........ ( 
Junior High....... ( 
Elementary ....... (—) 
Turspay AFTERNOON 
June 22 
Tea given by N. Y. At Vassar Club, Hotel New 
School Librarians Weston, 50th St., near Madi 
Assn. All School li- son Ave., from 4 to 6. 
brarians are invited. Do you intend to go? 


WepneEspay MorninG 


June 23 
Private School Libra- Time: 8:00 a. m. 
rians Breakfast Place: Hotel Lexington 
Cost: 85 cents 
Do you intend to go? 
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Wepnespay MornincG 


June 23 
School Library Sec- At Julia Richman High 
tion General Session School. 
10 A. M. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


JuNneE 23 
Joint Session with At Ballroom, A.L.A. Head- 
Children’s Librarians quarters Hotel. 


2:30 P.M. 


TuurspaAy Morninc 


June 24 
School Library Sup- Time: 8 a.m. Place: Hotel 
ervisors’ Breakfast Montclair. Cost 85 cents. 


Do you intend to go? 


Fripay MorNinG 


June 25 
Teachers College Li- Time: 8 A.M. Place 
brarians Breakfast Schrafft’s. Cost: 85 cents. 


Speaker: Miss Helen Do you intend to go? 
Ferris 


Fripay AFTERNOON 


June 25 
School Library Sec- At A.L.A Headquarters 
tion Business Meet- Hotel 
ing 2:30 P.M. 


Fripay Eveninc 


June 25 
School Library Din- Time: 7 P.M. Place: Van- 
ner derbilt Hotel, Della Robbia 
Room (air-conditioned), Cost 

$3.00 


Do you intend to go? 


Please send checks for breakfasts and din- 
ner to the following. Persons making these 
reservations will obtain their tickets from 
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the Information Booth of the School Libra- 


ries Section at the Headquarters Hotel. 

For Private School Librarians Breakfast, to Mr. 
a i akan John Dixon Library, Lawrence- 
ville, N.J. 

For School Library Supervisors’ Breakfast, to Miss 
Marguerite Kirk, Board of Education Library, 
Newark, ef 

For Teachers College Librarians Breakfast, to Miss 
Barcus Tichener, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 

For School Library Dinner, to Miss Ella Suydam, 
1940 E. 36 St., Brooklyn, 


* * * 


Allan V. Heely, Headmaster of the Law- 
renceville School and Oscar H. McPherson, 
librarian, invite the members of the School 
Libraries Section to visit the Library and 
to have luncheon as guests of the school. 
(Arrangements for reservations and _trans- 
portation to be announced.) Leaving New 
York probably 10:30 a.m. Thursday, June 24. 
Transportation cost about $1.80. Please send 
your acceptance to Mr. Oscar H. McPherson, 
John Dixon Library, Lawrenceville, N.J. 


* * * 


Visitors to the Detroit N.E.A. convention 
are cordially invited to attend meetings on 
Monday, June 28, and Tuesday, June 29, 
where there are to be talks on the library 
as a contributing factor to the _ extra- 
curricular activities of the school and on the 
use of periodicals in the secondary school. 
These meetings are to be jointly sponsored 
by the Department of Secondary Education 
of the N.E.A., the School Libraries Section 
of the A.L.A., and the Joint Committee of 
the N.%.A. and A.L.A. There is also to be 
an exhibit devoted to the elementary school 
library. 





Greatest Pleasure—Most Profit 


N the Massachusetts Teacher Miss D. 
Genereux, teacher of English at the Bart- 
lett High School, Webster, Mass., tells how 
she spreads the doctrine that “the greatest 
pleasure in reading yields the most profit.” 
Once a week she holds a library book day. 


“The necessary equipment is a book, a 
pencil, and a ruler—the latter for layout 
effects, which are an important means of 
dramatizing the exercise done in the class 
period. There is no need to do reading 
ahead of time; the book may be one that 
has been read halfway thru, or completed, 
or taken from the library purposely for the 
period. Such a large number of books in 
the class frequently results in exchanges. It 
becomes an easy matter to bring certain 
books to the attention of every one, to time 
a sales talk. But this is a valuable by- 
product. The real purpose is to start the 


students on a hunt thru a book to discover 
anew its variety of treasure, to learn that 
much may be gotten without formal reading, 
to become adept at the art of skipping. 

“With the subject announced only at class 
time, the work becomes a book game. The 
appearance of the papers is a further interest. 
One day, the hunt is on for ‘Conversation 
That Pushes the Story Ahead,’ after the 
meaning and the derivation of the word 
have been worked out and written, and the 
idea of the exercise explained. The hunting 
is unassisted for the most part, though set 
on the right track once in a while when a 
specimen that classifies poorly is submitted. 
There is similar work with ‘Dedication’ and 
with ‘Publication.’ The search for descrip- 
tive words of ‘Size’ was a revelation of 
variety, and as surprising was that for 
‘Sound’ and for ‘Color.’ ‘Contrast’ is a well- 
liked topic. ‘Figures of Speech,’ ‘Place: 
Interior and Exterior,’ ‘A Person: Appear- 
ance and Character,’ are pleasant and profit- 
able.” 
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LTHO the bare statistics of the 
Works Progress Administration in 
relation to libraries and museums do 
not by any means tell the whole story, 
they are interesting and worthy of rec- 
ord. The predecessors of the WPA, 
the Civil Works Administration and the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion constructed 98 libraries and made 
repairs or improvements to 261 others. 
They constructed 13 museums and re- 
paired or improved 10 others. In addi- 
tion, WPA records list 453 projects for 
the construction or repair or improve- 
ment of libraries and 63 projects for 
the construction or repair of museums. 
These do not take into account numer- 
ous “white collar” projects for the in- 
dexing and cataloging of books, or for 
their repair, or other projects inside 
libraries not connected with actual build- 
ing construction or repair. Nor do they 
take into account the numerous projects 
for inside work at museums, such as 
repairing exhibits or setting up whole 
new exhibits. 
The final report of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration shows: 


Libraries aided fin 36 states)...... 1,876 
Books repaired (in 19 states)...... 3,125,000 
Books cataloged (in 7 states)....... 243,000 
Library extension projects (in 18 

Sn. ‘hitcbhabenendbhhedie one ¢ 1,231 
Persons served (in 18 states)....... 1,956,000 


Extensive repairs and improvement were 
made to the libraries of the Boroughs of 
New York City. An allocation of $2,571,000 
in Federal funds was used in repairs, alter- 
ations, and additions to public library branches 
in the Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and 
Richmond, while a separate program in the 
Borough of Queens has gradually enabled 
it to catch up after being twelve years behind 
a normal expansion program. Another proj- 
ect called for extensive repairs to the great 


at Random é 


central public library at Fifth avenue and 
42d street, including replacement of its worn 
copper roof, of approximately . 108,000 square 
yards, with monel metal which is impervious 
to the sulphur dioxide prevalent in the atmo- 
sphere of New York. 

The New Hampshire State Library at Con- 
cord was completely rebuilt on the inside 
at a cost of about 100,000 in Federal funds, 
the work having gone forward without in- 
terruption to the normal functioning of the 
library service. 

At Duluth, Minn. in the region of Park 
Point, a community clubhouse and library 
was erected as the first step in a $400,000 
improvement program, while one of the three 
projects for improvement of public buildings 
at Jasper, Ala. called for the replacement 
of an old library building with a new one 
estimated to cost $100,000, and to house 
several additional municipal activities. 

In some places, such as at Franklin, Ky., 
where the Goodnight Memorial Library and 
Auditorium was erected, the facilities so pro- 
vided were new to the community, residents 
of Franklin and vicinity previously having 
had to send away for their books. At Coral 
Gables, Fla., facilities had been so restricted 
that there was a library only in name until 
the city, with WPA aid, erected a new 
$42,000 building of native colitic limestone. 
A similar project was completed at Seminole 
Heights, Tampa, Fla., at a cost of $16,000. 
It was believed a good record when 25 to 
30 persons a day were accommodated at the 
old library at Drumright, Okla., but with the 
construction of a new building with WPA 
labor and an increase in facilities, the number 
of library users has been increased to ap- 
proximately 2,500. 

The foregoing are some typical construc- 
tion and repair projects, but all WPA aid 
to libraries has not been confined to this 
type of work. For example, one ambitious 
project called for the indexing of the ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 books in the public and 
private libraries of Philadeiphia. It all 
started about two years ago when Prof. 
Charles W. David, of Bryn Mawr, searched 
unavailingly thruout the various libraries of 
Philadelphia for a book he desired to con- 
sult in doing research in early English his- 
tory. He decided the book ought to be 
somewhere about Philadelphia, but he could 
find no complete or adequate index of all 
the volumes about the city. 

The result was the Union Library Catalog 
of the Philadelphia Metropolitan area, con- 
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taining 5,000,000 cards assembled after WPA 
workers had invaded all the libraries with 
special 16mm. film cameras and photographed 
each index of the city’s 149 public and 
private libraries. This done, it was tedious 
but not difficult for the workers to transcribe 
to cards the data contained in the photo- 
graphs and to sort and assemble the cards 
into the Union Catalog. 


Since reading Bertha Marshall’s stony 
strictures regarding the library press in the 
April A.L.A. Bulletin, several editors have 
given themselves up to inconsolable lamenta- 
tion, irremediable heartbreak, and intermit- 
tent tearing of hair. Of our own progeny 
Miss Marshall writes with the cold touch 
of disillusion : 


“The Wilson Bulletin used to be one of 
our favorites until that fearful day last July 
when the Junior Members Department 
pounced from its pages with all the energy 
and naiveté of a high school weekly. Merely 
to be young is not enough. And shouldn't 
they be warned that no matter how Peter 
Pannish they are, unless they are awfully 
careful, they will practically all be thirty- 
five years old some day? Well, we do not 
welcome the Wilson with the old glad cry. 
We open it gingerly, and proceed with the 
greatest caution.” 


Shall we issue a general call for defenders 
of the Innocents? The warning, perhaps, 
works both ways: Juniors, you will be— 
Seniors, once you were—thirty-five. (Aside 
to Miss Marshall: “Couldn’t you skip the 
little pages that slay you and emit again the 
old glad cry?”) 

wa 

Miss Marshall, incidentally, dislikes the 
word Bulletin as a title. It connotes dull- 
ness, despair, and the sick chamber to her. 
Do others agree? Would some of you like 
to propose a better name for our magazine? 
We should be exceedingly interested in your 
suggestions, even though we won't promise 
to do anything about them instantly. 


One of the most interesting of recent 
contributions to library literature is Book 
Selection, by James Howard Wellard (Graf- 
ton & Co.). Despite its title, the book is a 
sociological rather than a bibliographical 
study. Mr. Wellard emphasizes that “the 
library’s obligations are not individual but 
collective objectives, to be measured in terms 
of social, not private, advantage.” According 
to this interpretation, “the community will 
be the unit of service rather than the indi- 
vidual. The type of book will be more im- 
portant in the public library than the indi- 
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vidual volume. And the whole population 
of the library district will occupy the libra- 
rian’s attention as well as the library’s actual 
clientele. The question of book selection is 
envisaged, therefore, not as a problem of 
selecting a certain number of new books 
each week without any particular reading 
group in mind; but as the consideration of 
three inter-related factors: groups of readers 
in relation to kinds of book in relation to 
sources of distribution.” 

Mr. Wellard asks, and applies himself to, 
three questions of fundamental importance: 
What is the function of the public library? 
What should its objectives be? and, How 
can these objectives be applied in practice? 

Librarians can hardly flatter themselves 
that after all these years it is still necessary 
to inquire for what purpose the public library 
exists. Mr. Wellard supplies a_ utilitarian 
and humanistic answer. 


A high school teacher of English finds 
so much of value in our pages that she 
proposes that we proclaim ourselves in our 
sub-title as being published “for Librarians 
and Teachers.” 

Have you introduced the teachers in your 
school or community to the Wilson Bulletin? 


In the April A.L.A. Bulletin our Crow’s 
Nester, Guy R. Lyle gives some “practical 
reasons for belonging to the A.L.A.” 

“My primary reason for joining the Asso- 
ciation in the first piace,” writes Mr. Lyle, 
“was one of professional advancement. In a 
way, this may sound vulgarly commercial, 
but it needs no apology. In the short time 
I have been a member, I have benefited 
in appointment and salary. So have many 
of my colleagues! The group annuity plan 
and placement service are particularly helpful 
to the young librarian just coming into the 
field. Library employers expect to find the 
names of applicants for positions in their 
libraries in the A.L.A. Handbook, and they 
also look to the placement service for recom- 
mendations. Aside from such individual 
service, the American Library Association is 
the greatest single force in the profession 
for improving the economic status of libra- 
rians and for securing adequate support for 


libraries.” 
a ae 2 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Cincinnati Public Library, 
it was decided that library women staff 
members who marry must automatically re- 
sign unless they are asked to remain by 
library officials who consider their services 
outstanding. 
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KANSAS CITY (MO.) PUBLIC LIBRARY EXHIBIT AT BETTER HOMES AND 
FLOWER SHOW 


This ruling supersedes the present one 
calling for resignation only if the marrying 
staff member has been on the staff less than 
three years. The new ruling was made 
partly because of the number of graduates 
of the library training school who are avail- 
able for library work, Chalmers Hadley, 
librarian, reported. 


Me Me 


The March issue of the Library Bulletin 
of the Baker Library, Dartmouth College, 
is “dedicated to Nathaniel Lewis Goodrich 
as a tribute to his completion of a quarter 
century of service as librarian of Dartmouth 
College.” Among the tributes is a whole- 
hearted one by Alexander Laing, who writes: 


“A good library is more than a collection 
of books: it is a place in which to use books 
intelligently and rewardingly. I have seen 
no evidence anywhere of another institution 
that is the equal of Baker in these two 
particulars. It is no aid to intelligent re- 
search to put five million books into vaults 
whence they can be summoned only by auto- 
motons carrying rote numbers on a slip of 
paper; nor is it helpful to have them cata- 
loged in hundreds of antiquated folios full 
of pasted slips that take only an opportunist 
notice of alphabetical order—folios supple- 
mented by volumes of addenda issued yearly, 
monthly, and three-a-month. It is a bit 
shocking to discover that one of the two 
premier libraries of the world has no title 
index at all, and that its subject index, in 


separate volumes, is slovenly and admittedly 
incomplete. 

“Those who work in Baker should be sent 
occasionally to Great Russell Street for an 
appraisal of their blessings. The British 
Museum, for all its enormous resources, has 
not even the virtue of approximate com- 
pleteness. It has been cluttered by crank 
bequests, but apparently it has never had 
adequate funds to fill in the gaps by study 
and purchase. Here in Baker, any wanted 
book in print, and within reason, is promptly 
acquired. Did you ever try that in Great 
Russell Street?” 

We 


“Almost no one, it appears, has the 
slightest qualm about writing a begging letter 
to a publisher. Writers of such letters in- 
variably assume (a) that all publishers are 
immensely wealthy; (b) that all publishers 
are easy marks; and (c) that the writer 
is doing the publisher a favor in allowing 
him to give the writer a free copy of a 
book. Most of these letters are pure naiveté, 
but one we received recently tops them 
all for sheer boldness of idea. It came from 
a small college-in the south and informs us 
that the college is ‘very much interested in 
building up a Publisher’s Collection.’ The 
idea is that ‘in each book donated there will 
be placed an attractive bookplate on which 
will appear the name of the publisher. ‘his 
will be of great advertising value, we are 
assured, because the school trains teachers 
‘who go into all sections of this state, as 
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well as adjoining ones, and we feel sure 
they will continue to use and recommend 
your books.” We hope that someday this 
particular school, and others like it, will 
think this idea thru beyond the ‘something 
for nothing’ stage and understand that such 
books as they may be able to wheedle come 
to them not at the expense of the publisher 
alone, but at the expense as well of the 
self-respecting libraries which, realizing that 
publishers also have to eat, expect to pay 
fair price for fair value."—From The 
Pleasures of Publishing, Columbia University 
Press, March 22, 1937 


Me Me 


Three new services designed to promote 
more widespread use of current pamphlet 
materials as discussion aids in public forums, 
adult education study groups, and in social 
science classrooms thruout the United States 
have been announced by the Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of the Interior. 

First of the three new services is a compre- 
hensive list of more than 600 pamphlets 
dealing with present-day social, political, and 
economic problems. Prepared by the Office 
of Education, this “Public Affairs Pamphlets” 
index includes the latest published works of 
eighty different publishing agencies. The 
guide does not evaluate titles listed. 

The second service is establishment of 
thirty special pamphlet display demonstra- 
tions in rural and urban centers in twenty- 
one states. Third is formation of a pamphlet 
distribution service thru which study groups 
or individuals may order from one central 
clearing house pamphlets issued by various 
publishing houses. 

The thirty special displays of current af- 
fairs pamphlets will be exhibited in cen- 
trally located libraries in each of sixteen 
communities now sponsoring public forums 
financed by the Public Forum Project of the 
Office of Education, and in fourteen other 
cities. Each library coope ting in this spe- 
cial booklet demonstration «vill display ap- 
proximately 800 pamphlets. 

The Public Affairs Committee has organ- 
ized the pamphlet distribution service to fill 
quantity orders for pamphlets included in 
the various exhibits thruout the country. 


Mm MM 


Dan B. Brummitt, Editor of the Christian 
Advocate, has a soft spot in his heart for 
the old Sunday school library, the “unscien- 
tific, hit-or-miss, hole-in-the-wall aggregation 
that passed for a library in the days when 
I was its regular and, I misdoubt, its least 
discriminating customer. For I read as 
grasshoppers eat, straight across _ lots.” 
(Christian Advocate, March 25, 1937) 
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This is the question Mr. Brummitt raises: 
“If a frowsty, catch-as-catch can stock of 
antiques from secondhand bookstores was as 
good for the troublesome boys of my young 
days as I think that Sunday school library 
was for me, what could a smart young col- 
leger do for today’s book hungry boys and 
girls, if the library he administered were as 
much of an improvement over that one as 
he is over the gangling hobbledehoy who 
trotted his rounds of the classes every Sun- 
day morning, dropping books and library 
cards as a farmer might drop potato-eyes 
in his garden patch?” 


mM 


The photograph on the opposite page shows 
the booth of the Kansas City (Mo.) Public 
Library show. As well over 100,000 people 
attended, this was one of the most produc- 
tive pieces of publicity ever attempted by the 
library. 

“The background,” writes Jean Merrill, 
“was evolved from Miss Kelly’s exhibits 
in Chicago, as pictured and described in the 
Wilson Bulletin. Black and yellow poster 
paper covered the ten by four foot back 
wall. The sign ‘Library books make better 
homes’ was used as a slogan. A wooden 
bench nine feet long, twenty inches wide and 
thirty inches high, was covered with artifi- 
cial grass. At each end were three boxes 
(made of apple crates) enameled black and 
lined with green poster paper. A _ white 
cardboard fence enclosed white hyacinths. 
Red tulips were placed on the low box at 
each end. Ten-cent toy rake and spade on 
the grass in front of the fence suggested 
real work. Colorful book jackets on dummy 
books, completed the back set. 

“Over a hundred of the library’s most at- 
tractive better homes and garden books and 
magazines were in the book case and on the 
table, where the public were invited to ex- 
amine them. Easy chairs tempted many 
weary visitors, who remained to enjoy books 
they had never heard of. 

“Several thousand very attractive book 
lists, printed on colored paper, were dis- 
tributed. These lists were also at each place 
at the Chamber of Commerce and Real Estate 
luncheons that week. The newspapers gave 
the library fine publicity. 

“A great number of reserves, borrowers’ 
applications and reference questions were 
taken at the booth. The whole library re- 
ports many new borrowers and empty better 
homes shelves as direct result of this pub- 
licity project.” 

we Me OR 

Helping to stimulate the current interest 
in South and Central America is the Pan 
American Exposition opening in Dallas, 
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Texas, June 12, 1937. The public relations 
department has compiled an extensive list 
of books about these countries for distribu- 
tion to libraries thruout the country. It has 
been suggested that much reader interest 
could be stimulated by a display featuring 
South American books on a special shelf 
with some of the colorful exposition posters. 
Librarians who are interested can obtain the 
book lists and posters free of charge by 
communicating with Miss Barbara Bement, 
Suite 1912, 270 Broadway, New York City. 


Mw Me 
In connection with the celebration of the 
tercentenary of René Descartes, the great 
mathematician, Scripta Mathematica has ar- 


ranged to distribute among libraries and 
schools the following items: 
Portrait of Descartes, 10”x 14”, suitable 


for framing 
Pamphlet containing a Biography of Des- 
cartes, by Prof. E. T. Bell, reprinted from 
Men of Mathematics (Simon & Schuster) 
Requests, including six cents for postage, 
should be sent to Scripta Mathematica, 
Yeshiva College, New York City. 


The New York Public Library, according 
to its annual report, needs more money to 
buy books, more space for readers and staff, 
and provision for retiring faithful workers. 

“The decreases in returns from corporate 
investments make every thinking man ponder 
long as to what the future has in store for 
endowed institutions,” writes Director H. M. 
Lydenberg. “But the value of results ac- 
complished forbids the doubting of ultimate 
solution.” 

The number of books issued by the New 
York Public Library during 1936 for home 
use was 10,823,114, compared with a cir- 
culation of 11,184,601 in 1935. This decrease 
of about 3 per cent is due primarily, accord- 
ing to the report, to the decrease in the city 
appropriation for new books. 


The State University of Iowa Library is 
the recipient of a collection of books on 
typography, the gift of John Springer, a 
pioneer citizen of Iowa City. This collection 
of 1,800 volumes contains examples of type 
specimens, books important in printing his- 
tory, and volumes illustrating the art and 
progress of printing thru the centuries. 


In observance of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the establishment of the first library 
school, the District of Columbia Civic Li- 
brary Association is preparing a directory of 
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Negro graduates of accredited library schools. 
Will any persons who have not received a 
communication from the organization please 
write to the District of Columbia Civic Li- 
brary Association, Box 185, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C.? 


“There are only fifteen states which have 
as many volumes in their public libraries as 
they have inhabitants. The state with the 
most books has 3.57 for each inhabitant, 
while at the other end of the line is a state 
with a ratio of one-tenth of a book for each 
inhabitant. This same state spends two cents 
a year per inhabitant on its public libraries; 
the largest expenditure by any state is $1.08. 
There are only nine states spending as much 
as fifty cents, twenty-three spend less than 
twenty-five cents, and ten spend less than 
ten cents. 

“University libraries find themselves with 
lowered incomes in these days of low interest 
rates on investments, and of necessity have 
been forced to curtail their expenditures for 
books. It is easy to understand why pub- 
lishers smile ruefully when they are told 
about a book, ‘Every library will buy one.’ ”— 
Princeton University Press Almanac 


The Hastings Carnegie Library Hobby 
Show illustrates the importance of timeliness 
in library publicity. Timeliness not only from 
the standpoint of catching public interest, but 
timeliness also from the point of view of 
coordinating the library’s work with some 
organization or civic enterprise then in the 
limelight. Library patrons whose hobbies 
were the result of books borrowed from the 
library were asked to exhibit in the library’s 
booth at the City’s Hobby Show. Hobbies 
of woodcarving and working with tools, col- 
lecting, and hand craft were exhibited. Pam- 
phlets and books on hobbies, booklists, and 
books on the fine and useful arts and recre- 
ation were displayed and could be borrowed. 

Notice the poster at the extreme left in 
the hobby exhibit picture. It is one of a 
series of three, designed and printed for the 
library by the Hastings Daily Tribune. These 
posters are placed in strategic spots thruout 
the town to advertise the library. They 
appear in the two depots, the Hastings Mu- 
seum, Court House, Post Office, Y.W.C.A., 
Y.M.C.A., the City Building wherein are 
housed the offices of the mayor and city 
council, the hospital and nurses’ home, State 
Hospital at Ingleside, Red Cross offices, the 
hotels, three local manufacturing concerns, 
and several downtown business establishments 
including banks. Each poster measures 
11x14 inches and is printed in two colors. 
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LIBRARY BOOTH AT THE HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, HOBBY SHOW 


FILMS OUT OF BOOKS 
By Maxine Block * 


The following is a list of current and 
forthcoming films made from _ published 
sources. 


(When title for book and motion picture 
varies, title of film is given in parentheses.) 


CURRENT RELEASES 


Barrie, Sir James M. Quality Street [play] 

Brande, Dorothea Wake up and live 

Byrne, Donn Destiny Bay (Wings of the morn- 
ing) [short story 


Coe, Charles ancy Steele is missing 


Conrad, Joseph Under Western eyes (Razu- 
mov) 

Curtis, A. E. Wings of mercy (Man who found 
himself : 

Griffin, Eleanore Class prophecy (When love is 


oun 

Harte, = ret Luck of Roaring Camp and Out- 
casts of Poker Flat (Outcasts of Poker Fiat) 
[short stories] ; 

Harwood, H. M. Man in possession (Personal 
property) [play] 

Kipling, Rudyard Captains courageous 

Kighing., Rudyard Toomai of the elephants [short 
stor 

Marquend, es Think fast, Mr. Moto 

Mosq s, Don The old soak (Good old soak) 


ui 
play] . ss 
Nebel, Louis F. Fifty roads to town 
Queen, Ellery and Brentano, Lowell Danger, men 
working (Crime nobody saw) [play 


* Editor, Motion Picture Review Digest. 


Rowverel. Aurania Skidding (A family affair) 

play 

Strong, Austin Seventh heaven [play] 

Sullivan, A. Great divide (The silent barriers) 

Verne, Jules Michael Strogoff (The soldier and 
the lady 

Watters, George M. and Hopkins, Arthur Burl- 
esque (Swing high, swing low) [play] 

Young, Rida J. Maytime [play] 


IN PRODUCTION 


Gasiorowski, Waclaw Madame Walewska 

Hatch, Eric Road show 

Kantor, MacKinla Arouse and beware 

Kipling, Rudyar Wee Willie Winkie [short 


story] 
Komroff, Manuel Thousand dollar bill [short 
story] 
Richman, Arthur The awful truth [play] 
Wodehouse, P. G. Damsel in distress 


FILMS WORTH SEEING 


Amphitryon—A witty, highly satiric French novelty. 

Beethoven Concerto—The Russians present a story 
of child musicians without a word about regi- 
mentation and flag waving. 

Captains courageous—Brilliantly photographed classic 
of childhood and the cod schooners of the Grand 
Banks. 

King and the chorus girl—An alcoholic ex-king and 
a Brooklyn chorus girl make a sparkling evening 
in the theatre. 

Maytime—Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy 
suffused in lavender and sentiment. 

Quality Street—Katharine Hepburn offers a lovely 
portrait of the genteel Phoebe Throssel. 

Seventh Heaven—A remake of the tender war tale 
of the French sewer cleaner and his little street 
waif which made us all cry in 1927. 








The Mail Bag 


{Epritor’s Notre: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns. ] 


Arise and Shine! 


To the Editor: 

We librarians ought to stop worrying about 
increases in salary, better working conditions, 
and liberalism and devote all our energies to 
divorcing, by legislation if need be, the word 
“mousey” from librarians. 

A new Grade B motion picture (and in the 
opinions of motion picture critics it might 
as well be a Grade Z film) called “Navy 
Blues” has for its heroine a librarian. How 
nice, I thought—there have been films about 
everything from acrobats to zebras, now it 
is our turn. In describing the story, Film 
Daily calls it a “romance of the boastful 
sailor and the mousey librarian. On a 
$25.00 bet made between himself and his 
three sailor pals, Dick Purcell meets Mary 
srian, a meek little librarian whose beauty 
is hidden under a pair of large eye glasses. 
Under Dick’s tutelage, this beauty is brought 
out.” 

As if that isn’t enough, the Hollywood 
Reporter goes on to say “in this romance 
of a seaman and his ugly duckling ... a 
prim little librarian who later blossoms into 
a thing of beauty.” Variety (Hollywood) 
says “Purcell induces Miss Brian to discard 
her glasses and dress in modern fashion and 
soon everybody is on the make for her.” 
Philadelphia Exhibitor adds its two cents 
with “the local librarian, picture of ugliness 
until he persuades her to discard glasses, 
dress up.” 

I say, are we going to stand for that? 

MAXINE BLOock 
New York City 


Summer Reading Club Ideas 
Wanted 


To the Editor: 

Every summer the Boys’ and Girls’ Li- 
brary in Bakersfield initiates a Reading Club, 
which stimulates the children’s interest in 
books and reading. We have used numerous 
ideas for the Club, which include a fishing 
contest, making individual book ladders, book 
shelves, building a miniature library of 
bricks, and constructing a travel map. 

Last summer we had a Discovery Club, 
which was based on one of the ideas given 
in an article in the Wilson Bulletin. The 
boys and girls were invited to take an 


imaginary voyage to Bookland, where they 
would discover new books and new book 
characters. They were enrolled as sailors 
in the crew of the ship, and received book- 
lets, in which they were to put down the 
author and title of each book they would 
read and a sentence or two about the book. 
When each “sailor” had read eight books, 
he became a Captain, and after reading 
twelve books he was an Admiral. We made 
a poster in form of a ship’s roster on which 
the names of all club members were listed 
The plan was received enthusiastically, and 
when time came for distribution of diplomas, 
over eighty children had completed thei: 
reading. 

Since our young readers are so enthusi 
astic about the Summer Reading Clubs, we 
librarians are anxious to please them with 
a novel, attractive idea each summer. But 
we do run out of material! Some sugges 
tions both for Reading Club ideas and for 
library displays and publicity will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Vircinia Bussey, Assistant 
Boys’ and Girls’ Library 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Library Instruction; and What 
Is a Librarian? 


To the Editor: 

The question as to which should 
library science, the teacher or the librarian, 
has not been satisfactorily settled according 
to the statements of librarians and super- 
intendents. At the close of the course in 
library science taught in Butler High School 
this year to the freshmen, a questionnaire 
was given them covering a few points on 
which their opinion would be worth while 
since they had had the course taught by 
the librarian in the library. 

The pupils were requested not to put their 
names on the papers. I was very much 
interested in whether or not the freshmen 
thought it would be better from the students’ 
standpoint to have the library science lessons 
taught by the English teacher as a part of 
the English course. 

Fifty-seven objected to the lessons being 
taught as a part of the course and twelve 
favored it. Those who objected to teaching 
the library science lessons with English gave 
as their reasons that the librarian is better 
prepared to teach the course, that she has 
the equipment in the library, that the teacher 
would make the course merely an English 
course, and that the English teacher needs 


teach 
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all the time to teach English. Those who 
favored combining the two courses gave as 
their reasons that the library science would 
help them in their English work and that 
they would have the study period used for 
library science to study or read. 


Their reaction to my question, “Will you 
be glad when the course is over?” was 
amusing. Half the class answered no and 
half answered yes. Those who were not 
glad gave as their reasons that they wished 
to know more about books, their use, and 
libraries and their use. Those who were 
glad gave as their reasons that they needed 
their study hours for other lessons. 


After reading the article, “What Is It” 
by Richard James Hurley in the December 
1936 Wilson Bulletin I decided to give the 
same questionnaire to my freshmen. The 
answers to the fourteenth question, “In what 
way does the librarian appeal to you as being 
different from a teacher?” would be helpful 
to a librarian. Some of the ways in which 
a librarian is different are: The librarian 
helps pupils in the selection of the right 
books and encourages them to read the 
books; she helps with their reference work 
in the preparation of lessons for other teach- 
ers; she helps them to learn to use the card 
catalog and books; and she seems closer to 
the pupils, who have an idea that she must 
know something about every subject instead 
of being a specialist in amy one subject. 


In the opinion of seventy-four freshmen 
the librarian is mainly a teacher of how to 
use the library. Sixty-three said that she is 
a person who encourages them to read and 
provides attractive books. Fifty-eight con- 
sidered her a special teacher who helps in 
the use of reference books. It was gratify- 
ing to know that fifty considered the libra- 
rian a person interested in students aside 
from his job as a librarian. 


Mrs. McKee Tuomson, Librarian 
Butler High School 
Princeton, Kentucky 


Cataloging Religious Writings 


To the Editor: 

The letter of Sister Mary Martine, B.V.M. 
in your April 1937 number asking for lists 
of literary writings by members of Catholic 
Sisterhoods move me to write and ask if 
she or someone else could manage a sort 
of supplement or even independent work 
showing the proper form of entry for the 
names of these members. We have some 
trouble in cataloging their works, of which 
we have a number. Each bibliography con- 
sulted seems to have its own method. If 
anyone knows of a work already done in 
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this line, or of rules, I would very much 
appreciate hearing of it. 
SARAH R. Corcoran, Librarian 
College Misericordia Library 
Dallas, Pa. 


The Birds of Shakespeare 


To the Editor: 

May I tell you how much I enjoyed 
“822.33 The Birds of Shakespeare,” by Else 
Engell? It is a beautiful bit of writing, 
and a delightful surprise in among the pages 
of professional articles. I hope Miss Engell 
will favor us with something else as good. 

LoutsE ASskKREN, Librarian 
Mount Ayr, Iowa 





Union List of Serials 

(Continued from page 599) 
reach a deadlock. The only method of deter- 
mining the possibility of that situation arising 
is to conduct an experiment on a small scale 
first, possibly by limiting the first exchanges 
to serials beginning with the letter A. It is 
also true that the exchanges would have to be 
on a priced rather than a piece for piece basis 
in order to provide for the expenses of the 
clearing house. One dollar per volume has 
been suggested as a fair price for ordinary 
material with special prices for more valuable 
material. Experience has shown that the cost 
of operating such a clearing house amounts 
to about 25 per cent of the total value of the 
business. 

If the cooperative clearing house is estab- 
lished it should begin operations at once and 
most of its work should be done before the 
publication of the revised edition of the Union 
List; otherwise, the list would soon be out of 
date again. As the publisher of the List, 
The H. W. Wilson Company is willing to con- 
duct the experiment mentioned above and to 
operate the clearing house on a strictly non- 
profit basis if librarians want to try this means 
of improving their serial collections. If a con- 
siderable number of libraries join this coopera- 
tive enterprise with enthusiasm, its success will 
be assured. 


UNION LIST COMMITTEE 


President Wyer has appointed an Advisory 
Committee with a membership as follows: 

James Thayer Gerould, Chairman, Nathan van 
Pacten, Robert B. Downs, Helmer L. Webb, Wyllis 
E. Wright. 

The Chairman will be glad to bring to the 
attention of the Committee, at its first meet- 
ing, any suggestions as to the contents of the 
new edition, or as to any of the suggestions 
contained in the above article that may be 
sent to him. Will the librarians who read 
this note take it as a personal invitation to 
write to Mr. Gerould or to any of the other 
members of the Committee? 
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Wilson Book Notes 


Hollywood’s Movie Commandments: A 
Handbook for Motion Picture Writers 
and Reviewers. By Olga J. Martin, 
former secretary to Joseph I. Breen, 
Director of the Production Code Ad- 
ministration of the Association of Mo- 
tion Picture Producers, Inc. Published 


April 28. 295p. $2.75 (library price 
$2.25) 
Children’s Books from Foreign Lan- 


guages: English translations from pub- 
lished and unpublished sources. Comp. 
by Ruth A. Hill and Elsa de Bondeli. 


In press 
About 950 titles are included in this list 
of translations of children’s books from 


other languages. The original list, a labor 
of love on the part of the International Com- 
mittee of the Children’s Section of the 
American Library Association, and of which 
copies in card form have been on file in 
the A. L. A. Headquarters and in the New 
York Public Library, has now been enlarged 
and put in form for publication by its present 
compilers. The translations are listed by 
author, with the necessary bibliographical de- 
tails, and information as to the original 
source is given in an annotation accompany- 
ing each entry. An Introduction has been 
written by Miss Helen Fish. 


The American Book of Days. By George 
W. Douglas. 656p. $3.75 prepaid 

Gives the history, origin, and customary 
observance of all holidays, church feast and 
fast days, anniversaries of historical events, 
and local festivals, in America. It has been 
arranged strictly according to calendar and 
includes a comprehensive index. An ap- 
pendix includes a history of the calendar, 
origin of the names of the days of the week, 
rhymes of the days and seasons, signs of 
the Zodiac, and a list of legal l.dlidays in 
the United States. 


Library Literature: 1936. Edited by Marian 
Shaw. 322p. Sold on Service Basis 
The new annual volume, compiled to keep 
up to date Library Literature 1921-1923 
started by the A. L. A. and continued in the 
three-year volume Library Literature: 1933- 


\ 


\Audio-Visual Aids for Teachers. 


1935. It is an author and subject index- 
digest to current books, pamphlets and 
periodical literature relating to the library 
profession. Professional journals have been 
completely indexed for all articles pertain- 
ing directly to library science. Bibliographies 
covering subjects in library science have been 
included. Occasional articles of professional 
interest in general periodicals have been in- 
dexed, as have also periodicals and publica- 
tions in foreign languages. For the sake of 
librarians who may not have direct access to 
all the periodicals indexed in this volume 
brief summaries are used for articles in 
periodicals of wide circulation and digests 
for those of more limited circulation 


Science Books for the Elementary School. 
By Ruth Budd. 24p. 35c prepaid; Spe- 
cial rates on quarterly orders 

The most recent addition to the Reading 
for Background Series (no. 5). It is an ex- 
cellent list for students, teachers and school 
librarians; aimed to acquaint them with some 
of the material suitable for the first six 
grades of the elementary school. “Though 
the list is by no means exhaustive, an at- 
tempt has been made to include, in addition 
to the books that are wholiy informational 
in their scientific content, others which con- 
tain scientific information presented in an 
imaginative background.” The. series is pub- 
lished in cooperation with the School Libra 

ries Committee of the A. L. A. 


By Mary 
E. Townsend and Alice G. Stewart. 
(Social Science Series II) 75c 

Devoted to those audio-visual materials in 
the teaching of the social studies which are 
assuming an ever-increasing importance. “The 
guide contairs highly selected and well-tried 
suggestions in every field of the audio-visual 
aids for the teaching of social studies; a gen- 
eral bibliography toall such audio-visual mate- 
rials; and in the case of the newer fields 
of radio and motion pictures, guides to books 
and articles concerning their specific use and 
application.” It is classified under 6 head- 
ings—Atlases; Maps; Pictures and posters; 
Moving pictures and slides; Radio; Museums, 
exhibits and models. For teachers in junior 
and senior high schools, junior colleges and 
adult education classes. 
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Bibliographies in American History: Guide 
to Materials for Research. By Henry 
Putney Beers. In press 

A comprehensive guide to all bibliographi- 
cal material dealing with American history. 

It includes over 7500 entries arranged by 

author under the main headings: General 

aids; Colonial period, Revolution, Confeder- 
ation; The United States; Diplomatic his- 
tory; Economic history; Education; Political 
science, Constitutional, Legal; Army and 
navy; Races; Religious history; Social, cul- 
tural, scientific: Biography and genealogy; 
Territories, possessions, dependencies; States. 
Each main heading has many subdivisions. 


Contributions to the Art of Music in 
America by the Music Industries of 
Boston (1640 to 1936). By Christine 
*M. Ayars. 340p. $5.75 

“There are certain things which one would 
expect to find in a book with the foregoing 
title. There are others which one might 
hope to find, but for whose presence one 
would utter words of gratitude. There are 
still others which go beyond all hope of 
expectation and which bring a touch of ro- 

mance into a book with so formidable a 

title. Miss Ayars . .. has achieved notably 

in all three respects.”—-Alfred H. Meyer, in 

Zion’s Herald 

“This volume should appeal not only to 
many individuals, but deserves wide use as 

a reference book for libraries, musical organ- 

izations, museums and _ collectors.”—Boston 

Business 


Composers of Yesterday. By David Ewen. 
488p. $5.00 prepaid (library price 
$4.50) 

“It might be supposed, in view of the 
enormous and growing volume of musical 
biography, musical anthology and so on, that 
there remained little to be said about com- 
posers of the past that is not already ac- 
cessible to the eye of the most superficial, let 
alone the most painstaking researcher. How- 
ever, the indefatigable David Ewen . . . has 
contrived a book called Composers of Yester- 
day which is actually as alluring as it is 
solidly valuable.”—-St. Paul Dispatch 

“Average music lovers will find this com- 
plete, easy-to-get-at book a great help in 
uncovering the details of --iusicians’ lives. 
Nicely written and conveniently indexed.”— 
Literary Digest 


Guide to Sports and Out-Door Recrea- 
tions. Comp. by Wilson M. Ranck. 
15lp. 75¢ prepaid 

An annotated list of over 500 selected 
books, from 1918 thru 1934, dealing with 
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50 outdoor sports and recreations. Being 
non-technical it is especially well-suited to 
encouraging the wider use of wholesome 
books by younger readers. “This is a book 
catalog compiled primarily for librarians, 
physical directors, camp leaders and the like 
but containing a wealth of information for 
all who are interested in outdoor books.” 
—The News, Ann Arbor 


Books in Press 


La Scheda Cumulativa Italiana. The pub- 
lisher has announced that the 1936 an- 
nual will be ready in May. 

American Nicknames. By George E. 
Shankle, Ph.D. 

Best Books of the decade 1926-1935. By 
Asa Don Dickinson 

Supreme Court of the United States. By 
Julia E. Johnsen. (Reference Shelf 
vol. 11, no. 4) 

Teaching the Use of Books and Libra- 
ries. By Ingles and McCague. A re- 
vised edition is now being prepared 
by Miss McCague which will be ready 
in September. 


Educational Film Catalog, 
Supplement April 1937 


In the April Supplement to the Educa- 
tional Film Catalog there are 115 films listed. 
The form of the catalog is the same as the 
January Supplement but there is some addi- 
tional information. In this Supplement a few 
of the distributors from whom films may be 
rented are given for a number of the entries. 
It is not a complete listing because new cata- 
logs had not yet been received from all of 
the distributors, but is intended as a sample 
of the way in which this information may be 
given. Comments on the usefulness of this 
new feature are earnestly invited. 


POSTER CONTEST AWARDS 

he Motion Picture Review Digest Prize 
Poster Contest closed on March 31, 1937. 
The winners are: first prize of $25, Arthur 
Sinclair, 15 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y.; 
second prize of $15, Nellie H. Allen, Jervis 
Library, Rome, N.Y.; third prize of $10, 
Mary F. Evans, 356 N. Cleveland Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn.; fourth prize of $5, Edith E. 
Obel, Jeffersontown, Ky. 


THE PAMPHLET FILE 
“A Selected List of References on the 
Pamphlet File” has been compiled by the 
Vertical File Service of the H. W. Wilson 
Company and is available free on request. 
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New Subject Headings Adopted 
by Libraries 


Collected by the Committee on Subject 
Headings of the A. L. A. Catalog section. 

The Committee would like to receive new 
subject headings for this list from as many 
libraries as possible. 

Syinbols after the terms indicate the libra- 
ries supplying them. 


Carnegie Endowment ffor international peace, 
Washington, D.C.—=DCE 
sa=“‘see also” reference 


s= see reference 


Sarita Rosinson, Chairman 
University of Iowa Library 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Bakelite (CaT) 
sa Plastic materials 
Centrosomes (DLC) 
sa Cells 
sa Karyokinesis 
Clerks of the peace (CaT) 
Complement fixation (DLC) 
s Complement deflection 
s Complement deviation 
sa Complements (Immunity) 
sa Diagnosis 
sa Tuberculosis—Diagnosis 
Dental hygienists (MnSJ) 
sa Dental service 
sa Dentistry 
s Hygienists, Dental 
Detonators, Electric (MnSJ) 
s Blasting caps, Electric 
s Electric ner 
Die casting (MnSJ 
Etiquette, ‘oa? (CLMR) 
s Business etiquette 
Farm tenancy (indirect 
sa Agriculture 
sa Farms 
sa Land tenure 
sa Landlord and tenant 
s Tenancy, Farm 
s Tenants 
Fire hazards re 
Also subdivided _ of hazards, e.g. Fire 
hazards de (Buildings) 
Footprints 
Footprints— entifeation (CLMR) 
Isolation (DCE 
Liao-yang, Battle of, 1904 (DLC) 
sa Russo-Japanese. war, 1904-1905 
fying and lie detection (CLMR) 
aggot therapy (MnSJ) 
low flies 
s Osteomyelitis 
sa Therapeutics 
Metals— Scaling (MnS 
sa Iron—Scaling 
s Scaling of metals 
sa Steel—Scaling 
Metropolitan areas ~~ 
Military libraries (DLC 
s Libraries, Mil aly 
Millivoltmeter (DLC) 
sa Voltmeter 
Munitions—Government ownership (DCE) 
Neutrons (DLC) 
See also Atoms; 
sa Atoms 
sa Electrons 
sa Matter—Constitution 
sa Protons 
sa Quantum theory 
Old glish sheep-dogs (DLC) 
sa 


ogs 

sa Shepherd dogs 
Payrolls (MnSJ) 

sa Business 

sa Industry 

s Payrolls 

sa Salaries 

sa Wages 


local subdiv.) (MnSJ) 


o_o 


Electrons; Protons 
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Payrolls—Taxation (MnSJ) 
sa Taxation 
s Camanee. "a payrolls 
ca? on . 


"s Quercus durandii 
s ercus palustris 

s Quercus utahensis 
Pyrene (Fire extinguisher) (CaT) 
P Fire esp 
Ra nS]J) 

yo 

dontinen (DLC) 


sa od 
Shetland sheep-dogs (DLC) 


sa Dogs 
s Sheltie (Dog) 
sa Shepherd dogs 
Social surveys—jdirect subdivision) 
(This is a modification of * 
as (Design) (OrP 
Tabby (Concrete) {DLC C) 
sa Building materials 
sa Concrete 
Territorial expansion (MnSJ) 
sa Colonies 
sa European war—1914-1918—Territorial 
Tourist trade (DLC 
s Tourism 
s Tourist traffic 
s Tourists 
sa Travel 
Truncheons, tipstaves, etc. 
s Staffs (of office) 
s Tipstaves 
Watchmen (DLC) 
See also Detectives; 
sa Detectives 
s Night watchmen 
sa Police 
West Highland white terriers 
sa Dogs 
sa Terriers 





(MoV) 
heading) 


question 


(CaT) 
Police 


(DLC) 


The Crow's Nest 
(Continued from page 609) 


do it is a history of the library. It gives an 
opportunity to present donors, alumni, and 
faculty who have helped in the building of a 
great book collection; or, in the public library, 
to tie up the development of the library with 
outstanding events in the history of the city. 
We have reference to Miss Roberts’ Brief 
History of Wellesley College Library (1936), 
Eleanor Perry Moore’s Growth of the Anti- 
och Library (Antioch Alumni Bulletin, May 
1936), and The Buffalo Public Library—A 
Century of Service (reprinted from the 
Buffalo Evening News). 


* * * 


We should like to remind you that contri- 
butions are welcome for the next issue of the 
Crow’s Nest in September. We particularly 
want: (1) actual contributions written for 
this column, (2) copies of newspaper releases, 
booklets, reports, photographs, and (3) pub- 
licity tips or hunches for the following 
month’s activities. We should like to make 
the “hunch” publicity a regular feature run- 
ning well ahead of the calendar date when 
the material can be used. Remember we 
publish bi-monthly, and, Oh Yes, please note 
the address on the masthead. 
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The Book Preview 


— for May 1937 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 














The purpose of the Preview is to give ~~ meg a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


h 
advance information regarding forthcoming 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company Is responsible for the classifications and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


LIBRARY literature, 1936; ed. by Marian Shaw. 
322p service basis Wilson (Ready) 
016.02 Library science—Bibl. Bibliography— 
Bibl. Library science—Period.—Indexes 


The first annual cumulation to Library Litera- 
ture, 1988-1935. As heretofore, notes and di- 
gests of articles in French, Italian, German, 
Dutch, Flemish, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, 
Russian, Indian, and Chinese periodicals, as 
well as English and American, are included. 
Books as well as periodicals have been thor- 
oughly analyzed for this issue. 
tinued with cumulations. 


200 RELIGION 


HARLOW, VICTOR EMANUEL. Jesus’ Jeru- 
salem expedition. xii, 117p $2 Harlow (Ready) 


232 Jesus Christ—Biography 


A linguistic and historical study of some spe- 
cial phases of the life of Jesus, written primari- 
ly for persons already well informed in the 
field and equipped with a knowledge of Greek 
and Latin; all the quotations from ancient 
and modern languages are fully translated 
however, and it may be read with under- 
standing by anyone who has special interest in 
the field. It presents a new meaning for the 
last few weeks of Jesus’ life. 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


BARNES, WILLIAM ROBBINS, and LITTLE- 
FIELD, A. W. Supreme court issue and the 
constitution. 149p il $1 Barnes & Noble, inc. 
(Ready) 

342.73 U.S. Supreme court. U.S. Constitu- 
tion 
Comments pro and con by distinguished men. 
Includes the President's message to the Judi- 
ciary, the proposed act, short biographies of 
all members of the present court. Notes, 
charts, tables, cartoons; a digest of all Supreme 
court decisions invalidating federal legislation, 
and the constitution of the United States. (See 
Huntting list) 


MONRO, ISABEL STEVENSON, and COOK, 
DOROTHY ELIZABETH. Costume index. x, 
348p service basis Wilson (Ready) 

391 Costume 
An index to plates, and to illustrations when 
accompanied by text, in 615 books. The books 
indexed were chosen from lists voted upon by 
libraries and art museums in the United 

States and England. Costumes have been in- 

dexed according to country with period subdi- 

visions, under names of professions and oc- 
cupations, specific articles of clothing, etc. 

To make the index more useful for small and 

medium size libraries, 76 titles have been 

starred for first purchase as a nucleus for a 

costume collection. There is also a union list 

of the holdings of thirty-two libraries. (See 

Who’s Who in Library Service) 


To be con-/ 


500 SCIENCE 


DEBENHAM, FRANK. Map making. 239p il $2 

Mill (Ready) 

526.9 Cartography 

A book on map making written for the begin- 
ner. Illustrated throughout with diagrams and 
drawings. It contains chapters on_ scales 
and their limitations, measurement of distance, 
charts on natural tangents and the traverse 
tables. A practical book for school and li- 
brary. 


STEMEN, THOMAS RAY, and MYERS, WIL- 
LIAM STANLEY. Oklahoma flora. xxxii, 
706p 495 ils $6 Harlow (Ready) 

581.9 Botany—Oklahoma 
A complete flora of Oklahoma, and hence of 
northern Texas, western Arkansas, and al! 
of Kansas, exclusive of grasses, sedges, and 
rushes. Keys provided to the families, genera, 

and species, of which there are respectively 143, 

640, and 1626. Appendix listing (1) flowers that 

should be protected; (2) hay-fever plants; (3) 

drug plants of the region; (4) plants useful in 

fish culture; (5) edible plants; (6) poisonous 

plants. A glossary of scientific terms. A 

fifty-page index of Latin and English names. 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


MACHINE shop operations; job tickets for ma- 
chine shop work, by J. W: Barritt. over 850p 
il $5 American tech. soc. (Ready) 

680 Machine shop practice 
Two hundred and eighty actual jobs covering 
the lathe, milling machine, slotter, horizontal 
boring mill, shaper, drill press, planer, vertical 
boring mill, measuring tools, bench work, floor 
work, and layout work, explained step by 
step, with pen and ink illustrations. 


700 FINE ARTS 


VARNUM, WILLIAM HARRISON. Creative 
design in furniture. 160p $2.50 Manual arts 
press (April) 

749 Furniture 

A pioneer in the field of modern design. Pre- 
sents the principles and the creative-design ap- 
proach to modern design in furniture. Takes 
into account new materials now being used in 
furniture construction, such as mirrored glass, 
metal, bent wood, and plastics. (See STC for 
other books by this author) 


900 HISTORY 


CHAMBERLAIN, SAMUEL. Cape Cod in the 
sun. 96p il $3.75 Hastings house, publishers, 
110 West 42 “Sassen, New York City (May 15) 

917.44 Cape Coed 
Companion volume to A Small House in the 
Sun. 168 large photographs in photogravure. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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BELLOC, HILAIRE. The crusades. i! $3 Bruce 
pub. (April) 
940.1 Crusades 


This brilliant writer discusses the crusades 
for the benefit of the modern reader who has 
difficulty understanding just how this great 
mass-religious movement could take place. At- 
tention is centered on the first crusade as the 
most important, while the others (the second 
and thi are also deait with) are considered 
simply relief expeditions. The author examines 
the background—religious, social, and political— 
of the movements and points out the tactical 
errors of the crusaders. Instead of stigmatiz- 
ing the crusaders as selfish and quarrelsome, 
Belloc contends that their practice of carving 
out individual states for themselves was the 
only system which they knew. (See Living 
Authors; STC) 


PARSONS, HERBERT COLLINS. A Puritan 
outpost: a history of the town of Northfield, 
Massachusetts. 737p il $6 Macmillan (May) 

974.4 Northfield, Massachusetts—History 

A native of Northfield tells the story of the 
town which was the spearh of the Massa- 
chusetts bay colony’s pioneering advance into 
the interior. He shows its reaction to the 
political and party developments of successive 
periods, and gives a full account of the growth 
of the community, its church and social life, 
its economic progress, the coming of the rail- 
road, and the gradual acceptance of modern in- 
ventions such as the telephone. He has gath- 
ered much interesting material from old records, 
family chronicles and all sorts of garret stores, 
so that his story has the flavor and authenticity 
of true Americana, presented in popular style. 


MORRISON, WILLIAM BROWN. Military 
camps and posts in Oklahoma. 180p $2.50 
Harlow (Ready) 

976.6 Camps (Military)—Oklahoma. Military 
posts—Oklahoma. Oklahoma—History 
In this story of the various military camps 
and posts in Oklahoma almost every vital move- 
ment in the history of the south-western fron- 
tier is touched upon; the coming of the south- 
ern Indians and their location in this territory; 
the Civil war and its blighting effect upon In- 
dian territory; reconstruction; the railroads 
and the hordes of and plains Indians 
brought here; the Northern drive; the Boomer 
campaigns and the runs; the final struggle of 
the five civilized tribes; and the coming of 

Oklahoma statehood. The dramatic history of 

the last stand of the Indian civilization and the 

last frontier is beautifully told in this absorb- 
ing narrative. 


BIOGRAPHY 
NEZELOF, PIERRE. Mirabeau; tr. from the 
French by Warre B. Wells. 394p il $2.75 


Liveright (Ready) 
B or 92 Mirabeau, Honoré Gabriel Riquetti, 
comte de 
_A Frenchman with the talent and the pepute- 
tion for authenticity has written a sympathetic, 
candid, and personal biography of this great 
ep ig gg Be with a touch comparable 
to that of il Ludwig dealing with Napoleon. 


FICTION 


CARROLL, ELEANOR ELLIOTT. 
petrel. about 320p $2 Penn (Ready) 
The charming romance of Nancy Beverly, 

spoiled, headstrong, who develops from a 

tempestuous girl who doesn’t know her own 

mind, to a woman of character and sweetness. 

(See Huntting list) 


CUNNINGHAM, LOUIS ARTHUR. Moon over 
Acadie. 310p $2 Penn (Ready) 
To the little Acadian village of St Gudule 

there came one autumn night a lovely girl 

from Mont Parnasse, bringing with her youth 


Stormy 


The Book Preview 


and joy and laughter. Another of this author's 
delicately sentimental stories of the romantic 
Acadian country. (See Huntting list) 


EDEN, ROB, pseud. In 
256p $2 Mill (Ready) 
The story of Carol Mayo who risks her life 

to help Paul Devlin, key man in a far-flung 

secret service hunt for the printing press on 
which thousands of dollars worth of counterfeit 
bills are being turned out. 


FRAYNE, ELIZABETH. Change of hearts. 317p 
$2 Arcadia house (Ready) 

Warm-hearted young Sheila Marlowe dis- 
covers romance—both real and imitation—in 
that magic-touched world of make-believe 
which is England’s motion picture colony. (See 
Huntting list) 


GULBRANSSEN, TRYGVE. Wind from the 
mountains. 416p $2.50 Putnam (May 17) 


Tho complete in itself, this novel comprises 
the second and third books of a triology of 
which Beyond Sing the Woods was the first. 
Like its predecessor it is as exciting as it is 
tender, as virile as it is sensitive, and written 
with both passion and spiritual depth. In it 
we follow the development of old Dag of 
Bjorndal, the head of an ancient Norwegian 
family of a hundred years ago; his son, his 


love with a T-man. 


daughter-in-law, and a host of other char- 
acters. (See Huntting list) 
HUMPHRIES, ADELAIDE. Gallant gesture. 


about 288p $2 Arcadia house (Ready) 

An intrepid young aviator and a girl whose 
courage matches his play important roles in a 
romance as dramatic and fast-moving as the 
ever-changing headlines in the daily news- 
papers. (See Huntting list) 


HURST, VIDA. Bride to be. 

(Ready) 

When Becky Stern opened the door to a 
handsome stranger, wounded in a taxi crash, 
she knew she was in love. Phillip Rhodes, bit- 
ter from an early experience, was through with 
love . . . or so he thought. Vida Hurst tells 
the story of two lovers realizing a dream, los- 
ing it, and snatchi it out of the ashes of 
disillusionment to achieve perfect understand- 
ing. (See Huntting list) 


RANDALL, JEAN. The shortest street. 256p $2 
Macrae-Smith-co. (May 10) 
A delightful romance by the author of In 
Lilac Time and Maid of Honor. (See Huntting 


256p $2 Mill 


list) 

WILEY, ROGER, and WOOD, HELEN Mc- 
GLOIN. Us three women. 320p $2 Penn 
(Ready) 


A story of the lowly southern negro, written 
with sympathy, tolerance and kindly humor. 
It portrays him in his own environment and is 
a vivid and faithful picture of a people who are 
true “children of nature.’’ (See Huntting list) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BOWMAN, JAMES CLOYD. Pecos Bill; the 
gee cowboy of ali time. 300p i! $2.50 
hitman, A. (Ready) 


Pecos Bili is the Paul Bunyan of the South- 
west cattle ranges. His marvelous exploits, his 
deeds of daring, his fabulous strength and abili- 
ty are all talked about to this day by cowboys 
while riding the ranges and around the camp- 
fires. Pictures by Laura Bannon. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 


KING, MARIAN. Kees. Kees and Kiolotie. 2v 
ea $1.50 set $2.75 Whitman, A. (Ready 


These two famous Dutch classics are now to 


be published together at a reduced price. Kees 
was formerly published by H er at $2.50. 
Kees and Kleintje was published by Whitman, 


Both ks are established favorites. 


A. at A 
(See Huntting list) 
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sues of Wilson Bulletin, Li- 

brary Journal, A.L.A. Book- 
list, and Horn Book, carried no- 
tices of a unique contest. F. E. 
Compton and Company offered 
two prizes, $200 for the best 
letter, $100 for the second best letter 
“suggesting the type of information about 
an encyclopedia which is most likely to 
be useful and interesting to librarians.” 
The first week after the advertisement 
appeared, one letter arrived. Then—a 
deadly silence for two weeks. The libra- 
rian staff member who had proposed the 
contest was a bit chagrined. . . . Perhaps 
librarians had stopped reading advertise- 
ments—did not know there was a contest!! 


J ‘sve: of 8 and February is- 


Then letters began to arrive—a dozen 
in one mail—more in the next one—then 
a regular flood. As letters were received, 
signatures were cut off—each letter as- 
signed a number and registered. So the 
large file of letters went to the judges 
without identification. 





comment 


Mr. Gillfillan, Vice President, 
(acting as judge in Mr. Comp- 
ton’s absence), suddenly had a 
bright idea. ‘We obviously can’t 
split the second prize’’"—said he— 
“and we can’t agree which of 
these two letters is the better— 
so let’s give two second prizes.” No 
sooner said than done, and two second 
prizes it is!! 


The winners in the contest are an- 
nounced in the center of this page. To 
these librarians, the officers and executives 
of F. E. Compton and Company extend 
their heartiest congratulations. To the 
librarians who did not win, our most 
sincere thanks for their. enthusiastic co- 
operation, and for the many valuable sug- 
gestions which their letters contain. 


Important. Many of the contest letters 
ask for more human interest stories in our 
advertising. So the Library Service De- 
partment offers $10 for any short story, 
sent by a librarian and accepted for pub- 

lication in this column. 





Then the fun began. 
Most of the letters were 


These stories may be 





so helpful in content that, 
at first reading, each one 
seemed worthy of first 
prize. Finally candidates 
were reduced to ten and 
then to three. The three 
judges agreed easily on the 
first prize letter—spent 
two hours trying to decide 
which of the two remain- 
ing letters should receive 
second prize—couldn’t 
reach a decision. 





Compton Contest 
Awards 


MISS ROSE McGLENNON 
Librarian, Senior High School 
Rockford. iHinois 


First Prize—$200 


MRS. NORMA OLIN IRELAND 
Head of Loan Department 
Pomona College 
Claremont, California 


Seconp Prize—$100 


MISS EMILY EBERHART 
Librarian, Chaney High School 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Seconp Prize—$i00 


Read story to learn why TWO 
second prizes were awarded. 








about Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, or they may 
have to do with any- 
thing in the boys’ and 
girls’ reading field, which 
will be of special interest 
to librarians. Address 
the Library Service De- 
partment, and read this 
column for examples of 
the kind of stories we 
need. 
L.j.L. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A NOVEL OF UNUSUAL MERIT 


PICK OF THE CROP 


By DORIS MAE MURRAY 


it is an absorbing book, with powerful characterization. 

Amos Whittier, a young man, is in love with two women, 

. You will remember them for the same 

reason that you remember Hawthorne’s Hester. The nar- 
rative is laid in the beginning of the twentieth century. 

From your bookstore, $2.50 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
Poon, Gammon, a Italian, Russian, etc. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 














SUPPLYING 


OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. of our detailed quotations are 
within the original Published Price. Prompt and 
dependable service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station H - Box 66 New York City 


LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 


Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your h 
library staff. This || "@ve some good 
service free. positions available. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. 





io 














McCLURG'’S... 


Our library service simplifies the Librarian's problem of book buying. 
All details of ordering can be safely left to the experience of our 
Library Department:—proper editions, right discounts, quick shipments. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street 


Chicago 











3-Shelf Gaylord Book 

Truck No. 23 equipped 

with our Pneumatic- 
Tired Casters. 








as a kitten’s paw 


AYLORD Pneumatic-tired Casters make 

book trucks absolutely quiet .. . 
shocks . . . keep books from jarring off truck 
shelves. 


absorb 


Replace your hard-tired, worn and noisy 
casters with a new set of silent Gaylord 
Pneumatics. Easily attached to any wooden 
book truck. Full instructions with each set. 


Gaylord Book Trucks are now furnished 
with pneumatic-tired casters when specified. 
Write for descriptive folder and prices. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Established 1896 


Stockton, Calif. Syracuse, N. Y. 





Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Se.ectep List or Best Books—May 1937 
HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 


ear recommended for first purchase in libraries. 


The books are selected by the staff of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 


libra 


associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 
selection of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. 


The entries, with a 
Most of 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement_of 

the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 

casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possibile to get 
° 


at once the final authoritative opin 
[A list of collaborators will 


300 Social Sciences 


HAGOOD, JOHNSON. We can defend Amer- 

ica. 32ip $2.50 Doubleday 

355 U.S.—Defenses. U.S.—Foreign policy 

In this book on military defense for peace, 
General Hagood emphasizes his thesis: that 
the most vital thing is for America to keep 
out of war. But at the same time it is the 
duty of the military profession, he states, ‘“‘to 
devise some simpie, practical, commonsense 
plan of national defense that is based upon 
the genius of the American people and that is 
well within the price range of the taxpayer.’’ 
Among the various aspects of such a defense 
plan he discusses the size of army and navy, 
the air corps, training and discipline, muni- 
tions, service schools, training of civilians, and 
department of national defense. 


Booklist 33:205 Mr ‘37 
‘‘General Hagood has written the most con- 
structive peace-time book about the Army I 
have seen in my half-century connection with 


the service. He offers, also, interesting and 
useful suggestions about our foreign policy, 
the Navy and national defense in general.”’ 
W. C. Rivers 

-+ Books p3 Ja 24 '37 1200w 

+ Boston Transcript pl Ja 23 ‘37 900w 


Christian Science Monitor p18 Ja 22 
'37 480w 
+ Current Hist 45:9 F °37 450w 
+ Nation 144:134 Ja 30 '37 850w 
+ N Y Times p6 Ja 31 '37 1550w 
R of Rs 95:63 F °'37 160w 
— Sat R of Lit 15:10 Ja 30 ‘37 1100w 


STARKIE, WALTER FITZWILLIAM. Don 
Gypsy; adventures with a fiddle in southern 
Spain and Barbary; with front. and title- 
page design by Arthur Rackham. 6525p il map 
$3.50 Dutton [10s 6d Murray, J.] 


397 Gipsies. Gipsy music. Morocco—Descrip- 
tion and travel. Spain—Description and 
travel (37-2761] 
The author of Spanish Raggle-Taggle a pro- 
fessor of Spanish in Dublin university, is a 
fiddler as wel! as a scholar, and in the present 
volume takes his fiddle with him once more, 
Romany fashion, thru southern Spain. Dr 
Starkie knows the gipsies of Spain and chron- 
icles, with humor and insight, intimate details 
of that primitive life. His personal itinerary 
covers first Spanish Morocco, then Andalusia, 
Malaga and other southern towns in Spain just 
prior to the outbreak of the Civil war. Index. 


Booklist 33:206 Mr ‘37 


“It is not in the least necessary to have 
visited Spain, or indeed to know anything 
about this part of the world, to find [Dr. 
Starkie’s] latest book about it fascinating. 
Puffing along after him goes the reader, escap- 
ing also for the moment from a world of forti- 
filed watch towers into strange wild life no 
American tourist could be induced to lead in 
person, but will throw himself into when per- 
mitted to do so through somebody else.” M. L. 
Becker 
+ Books p4 Ja 17 °37 1000w 


n as to the value of a book. 
be found in the 


September 1936 issue.] 


+ Boston Transcript p4 Ja 16 '37 500w 
Christiai Science Monitor pll Ag 19 °36 
Manchester Guardian p7 Je 30 ‘36 

N Y Times p4 Ja 10 '37 1650w 

Spec 157:112 Jl 17 °36 320w 

Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 31 ‘37 
Time 29:75 Ja 11 °’37 430w 

—— [London] Lit Sup p495 Je 13 


| ++ 


, 


600 Useful Arts 


BENNETT, JESSIE MERLE. Roadsides; the 
front yard of the nation. 233p il $3 Stratford 


625.7 Roadside improvement 


In this book of detailed facts and suggestions 
on roadside improvement and decoration the 
author discusses, in non-technical terms, the 
most advantageous uses of trees, shrubs and 
other plants to bring out natural surroundings, 
the importance of sodding, and the question 
of highway services: wiring, poles, signs, 
lights, service stations, etc. A further chapter 
deals in practical fashion with expenses of 
upkeep. 





Booklist 33:185 F °37 
+ Books pl2 Ja 24 '37 90w 
Eng N 118:138 Ja 28 °37 420w 


“‘An essentially practical book, on a subject 
of wide interest, this volume on roads contains 
also some interesting information on trees and 
plants which may be of value to the home 
owner as well as to the motorist.”’ 

+N Y Times p15 Ja 3 ‘37 320w 


MORRISON, LACEY HARVEY. High-speed 
Diesel engines. 243p il $2.50 Am. tech. soc. 
621.436 Diesel engines 36-22505 


Non-technical, pratical text on high-speed 
Diesels, including discussion of the basic de- 
sign elements embodied in the various engines, 
information on how each particular engine type 
functions, and the fundamentals of operation 
and maintenance. Index. 


Booklist 33:110 D ‘36 
N Y New Tech Bks 21:41 O °36 
Pratt p19 winter '37 





900 History 


ANDREWS, CHARLES MCLEAN. Colonial 
period of American history; [v] 2, The set- 


tlements. 407p $4 Yale univ. press 
973.2 U.S.—History—Colonial period. Great 

Britain—Colonies—North America 
(34-18339) 


The second volume of this history of the 
colonial period of American h.story covers the 
founding and early development of _ the 
Providence Plantations, the onnecticut and 
New Haven colonies, the Barbados, and 
proprietary Maryland. Index. 
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ANDREWS, C. M.—Continued 
Booklist 33:190 F ‘37 
+ Books pl D 27 '36 1450w 
Boston Transcript p3 Ja 2 ‘37 
+N Y Times pl D 27 '36 1250w 
“Again are displayed the characteristic mer- 
its of the first volume, which well deserved 
the Pulitzer award in 1935; the broad scope, 
the imperial viewpoint, the incisive scholarship, 
the legge! of significant detail. The rationale 
of the work now appears more clearly.’’ 
Crane 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:11 Ja 9 '37 700w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 3 ‘37 
Time 28:45 D 28 ‘36 950w 


800w 


GUEDALLA, PHILIP. The hundred years 
[1837-1936]. 400p maps $3 Doubleday [12s 6d 
Hodder] 


909.8 History, Modern [37-408] 
The history of the last hundred years told 
thru a selection of some thirty episodes or 
significant moments. These dramatic moments, 
from which came great changes in the civiliza- 
tion of the Western world, begin with the 
comming of Victoria to the throne in 1837. 
Great Britain, ce, Germany, Russia and 
the United States are the scenes for these 
episodes; the selections themselves include the 
inauguration of Van Buren during a depression, 
the end of the Mexican war, the overthrow of 
Louis Philippe, the liberation of the serfs, the 
death of Albert, the collapse of Russia, etc; 
and, from the 1930s, e Reichstag fire, 
President Roosevelt taking office, and the ac- 
cession of Edward VIII. Index. 


Booklist 33:190 F ‘37 
+ Books pl Ja 31 ‘37 1500w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ja 30 ‘37 2250w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 Ja 30 ‘37 
+ Christian Science Monitor pi8 O 26 ‘36 
Nation 144:160 F 6 '37 700w 
+ — New Statesman & Nation 12:518 O lu 
"36 850w 
+-— N Y Times pl Ja 31 ’37 1900w 
“The advantage of the book, aside from the 
expected brillance of the writing, is that it 
gives a world-wide view; we watch the march 
of events in the more remote corners as well 
as nearer home, and see the relationship of 
important incidents in a new light. Our Amer- 
ica comes in for a full share of attention, and 
here as elsewhere Mr. Gu has looked with 
his own eyes at the setting of historical events, 
so that he is entitled to t them as vividly 
as he likes.”’ Herschel Brickell 
+ R of Rs 95:58 F ‘'37 400w 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:7 Ja 30 ‘37 500w 
+ Spec 157:598 O 9 °36 700w 
Springf’d Republican p7e F 7 '37 550w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p799 O 10 '36 
ROBINSON, JAMES HARVEY. Human 
comedy; as devised and directed by mankind 
itself; with an in . by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. 3394p $3 Harper 
901 History—Philosophy. Civilization 
Like the Mind in the Making, this posthu- 
mous volume enlarges upon Professor Robin- 
son's liberal beliefs and rational, scientific ap- 
proach to his surveys of the activities of 
civilized man. In the present volume the au- 
thor suggests that man di all outworn 
traditions and folkways, grow up mentally, and 


employ a real knowl e of the past in order 
to cultivate intellectual freedom and sagacity. 
Dr Harry Elmer Barnes has edited the book. 


and written the introduction. Index. 





Booklist 33:185 F °37 
+ Books p4 Ja 24 °37 1250w 
Boston Transcript p2 Ja 16 '37 600w 


“It is difficult to share the mental stimula- 
tion which ‘The Human Comedy’ provides a 
reader, for the book covers the whole life of 
man on earth and is as compactly nourishing 


Librarians, May 1937 


as pempuneen. but I give you my word that no 
reader can go through its pages attentively 
without questioning his or her own thinking 
and wishing earnestly to turn it into creative 
channels."’ Soe 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl0 Ja 9 ‘37 
+ Churchman 151:19 F 1 °37 240w 
Current Hist 45:2 F ‘37 450w 
Nation 144:48 Ja 9 ‘37 950w 
+N Y Times p3 Ja 10 ‘37 1550w 
R of Rs 95:61 Ja ‘37 500w 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:10 Ja 9 ‘37 800w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 3 ‘37 


220w 


910 Geography and Travel 


LUDWIG, EMIL. The Nile; the life-story of 
a river; tr, by Mary H. Lindsay. 619p il 
maps $5 Viking press [16s Allen, G.] 

916.2 Nile river 37-27099 
Because he felt that a river is like the life 

of a man, Emil Ludwig has written this 
wn ee of the Nile. He personifies the 
river while tracing its course, from its esca- 
pades as a young creature thru the first 
adventure of the Murchison Falls, its encounter 
with swamps, and its association with the 
Blue Nile, or ‘‘wilder brother.’’ The various 
scenes of its 4000 mile course are described, 
as are the customs of the people on its banks, 
and the conflict between uropean powers 
and native tribes. The latter part of the book 
describes the subjection of the Nile to man’s 
use. and life at the river’s ‘‘golden mouth.” 
ndex. 


Booklist 33:210 Mr ‘37 

“There are few phases of the history and 
geography of the river which are omitted. 
Physical feography and the regime of the 
river are little stressed and racial relationships 
are wisely avoided, but the origin of the 
Abyssinian rainfall is discussed and its value 
to the Nile tributaries is fully noted. In fact, 
Abyssinian and Sudanese problems are ably 
handled, and perhaps the only serious gap is 
the lack of full discussion of the value and 
defects of perennial irrigation. But this, it 
might be argued, is outside the scope of the 
book. A certain rigidity in style is reminiscent 
of the original German, but the translation 
is well done. The five maps are excellent.”’ 

R. N. Rudmose Brown 
+ Manchester Guardian p7 Ja 5 ‘37 300w 


+ Times [London] Lit Sup p988 N 28 ‘36 


B or 92 Biography 


ROEDER, RALPH. Catherine de’ Medici and 
the lost revolution. 629p pl $3.75 Viking press 
B or 92 Catherine de Medici, consort of 
Henry Il, king of France 37-632 
This Meamghy of Catherine de’ Medici is 
also essentially a political history of France 
during the + when Catherine as wife of 


one neh ing and mother of his three suc- 
cessors, exert an influence over the policies 
of the government. Index. 
— America 56:429 F 6 ‘37 650w 
Booklist 33:192 F °37 
+ Books p3 Ja 10 '37 1250w 


+ — Boston Transcript p2 Ja 23 °37 1800w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl5 Ja 16 °'37 
Christian Science Monitor pi8 Ja 14 
"37 400w 

+ — Forum 97:v F °37 350w 
_ “In Mr. Roeder’s pages a complicated epoch 
is ordered about the tenaciously enduring and 
passively destructive Spute of the Medici 
queen. The luminous clarity of the writing, 
the vividness of the events in their exorable 


(Continued on page 638) 
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Complete Library Service 





BOOKS . . REBINDING . . MENDING MATERIALS . . DICTIONARY STANDS 
Buy Books “Huntting Bound” in Buckram [258 isi, 





ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 
THE H.R. HUNTTING CO. 
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President 








Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





RADEMAEKERS Anotner Fe sre seas 
Libr 


b B d k il ary Library, besides ef- 

i ; fecting a substantia! 

Library Binders and Booksellers SA V E oe | net 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY H ing books from the 

Branch Office . . . BROOKLYN, N. Y. by coo College Book Com- 

REBINDING: We have had the experience of : 

binding, within the past fifty years, literally mil- U CE Julia E. Blanchard 

lions of books for hundreds of Public Libraries REFEREN Librarian 

and educational institutions. The strength and S Wheaton College 

flexibility of our bindings are recognized and B O 

app by librarians to whom it is important 

to procure the best work at reasonable prices. from our C OLL 

NEW BOOKS: Libraries using Rademaekers E BO EG E 

—- oat popular — yy .. F R OG OK cO 

pleased th the appearance of the anc 

their wonderful wearing qualities. |LCATAS Columbus, 
WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS, 























ART AND DRAWING 
MAGAZINE 


for libraries, schools and 
teachers. Fully half the 
7”x 10” pages are illustra- 
tions, Text is instructional. 
Covers art, drawing, de- 
sign,c crafis as usedin school 
or in the home, Spec ial 
double-size page sections 
give large size patterns, 
Siler Lieaeme, and sim- 
ple craft diagrams. 
Editor is Pedro J. Lemos, Director of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Stanford University, California 
Sample copy on request to Librarians and Heads orders are invited for the series, 


102 Pages Paper 


National Research Council and the 





sciences, Literature and Art. In a 


Doctoral Dissertations 


Accepted by American Universities 
1935-1936. No. 3, Edited 
By DONALD B. GILCHRIST 

Postpaid $2 

This is the third in the series of annua! lists 
of doctoral dissertations, begun in 1934 for the 
American Council 
of Learned Societies. The dissertations are arranged 
alphabetically in seven main divisions: Philosophy. 
Religion, Earth sciences, Biological sciences, Social 


is given much additional information as to the pub- 
lication and distribution of dissertations. Standing 


prefatory section 


on whicn each 





tt 





of Periodical and Children’s Departments year’s list will be billed and mailed as published. 


Subscription price $3.00 in United States THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
L 70 Printers Bldg. hie >, 
SCHOOL ARTS, 70 Frinters . | 950 University Ave. New York, N.Y, 




















The South sh: Maes Handbook 1937 


650p. Cloth, Good Maps, $1.00 Postpaid 


THE best source of Information and guide to the countries and 
resources of South America, Central America, Mexico and Cuba. 
Travelers, Investors, Settlers, Banks, Business Houses, Com- 
mercial and Government Offices, Libraries, Schools and Colleges 

will find authoritative and carefully revised information on 
every question. Completely reset with several thousand 
changes since last year. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-72 re -arceee0, 8 Avenue New York City 





= $1 Postpaid 
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ROEDER, R.—Continued  _ 
and dramatic sequence, the incisive insight into 
the springs of actions, the wealth of details 
that never blur the organic structure of the 
whole—these cannot be too highly praised. But 
beyond these distinguished achievements, and 
without once ever drawing a parallel between 
the sixteenth century and today, Mr. Roeder 
has written what is in effect a startlingly il- 
luminating commentary upon our own time.” 
Raymend Weaver ‘ 
+ Nation 144:75 Ja 16 ‘37 1100w 
+ New Repub 90:23 F 10 '37 1850w 
+—N Y Times pl Ja 10 ‘37 2050w 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:5 Ja 9 ‘37 1100w 
Sat R of Lit 15:8 Ja 30 '37 700w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 24 ‘37 
Time 29:75 Ja 11 '37 1000w 


Fiction 


GIBBS, SIR PHILIP HAMILTON. Cities of 


refuge. 470p $2.50 Doubleday [8s 6d Hutchin- 
son] 

37-743 
A white Russian family—Michael Markov, 


his mother and two sisters, Olga and Tania— 
flee from Sebastopol just before the Reds come 
to take the city. For the next twenty years 
the Markovs, and others like them, lead a pre- 
carious, nomadic existence, moving from one 
European city to another. After Germany’s 
collapse, Michael comes to America, and (since 
he is a violinist) gets a job under Gatti- 
Casazza, loses it during the depression, and as 
a last refuge goes back to England. 


Booklist 33:193 F ‘37 

‘‘Here is the story of a people in exile whose 
greatest talent is a buoyant acceptance of their 
fate. . As actual ple, they become less 
and less real, but that is their penalty for 
serviny as symbols of a migration, It is the 
story of that migration—against the turbulent 
background of recent history—which the author 
has set out to depict, and he has done it 
with the comprehensive skill of a journalist 
who has been a keen student of his times.’ 

+ Books pl0 Ja 3 '37 550w 


Christian Science Monitor p18 Ja 8 °37 
+ N Y Times p7 Ja 10 '37 800w 
Sat R of Lit 15:16 Ja 16 '37 350w 


LAWRENCE, JOSEPHINE. Sound of running 
feet. 307p $2.50 Stokes 
37-550 


As in her two previous novels, Miss Lawrence 
bases her story on a concrete socio-economic 
problem: this time that of clerks and bosses in 
a@ small real estate office. The underpaid young- 
er workers resent the supposed security of old- 
er employees, and try to form a union; the 
employers, in turn, are middle-aged men with 
heavy financial burdens. It is one of these who 
hears, pressing always behind him, the ‘‘sound 
of running feet.’’ Miss Lawrence presents those 
interwoven worries and burdens—dependents, 
wives who work and wives who won't work, 
hospital bills, enroaching age, etc—that harrass 
middle-class America, but suggests no solution 
for the general dilemma. 





Booklist 33:194 F '37 
+ — Books p4 Ja 3 '37 850w 
Boston Transcript pl Ja 2 '37 1150w 


“Like Miss Lawrence’s ‘If I Have Four Ap- 
ples.’ this is not a proletarian novel, al- 
though it states with vehemence the case of 
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the young workers. It states, also, however, 
the case of the older workers, and of the em- 
ployers."” Fanny Butcher 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune p6é Ja 2 ‘37 150w 


Christian Science Monitor pl6 Ja 4 ‘37 
Nation 144:106 Ja 23 ‘37 350w 
N Y Times p7 Ja 3 '37 850w 

+ Sat R of Lit 15:7 Ja 9 ‘37 500w 
Springf’'d Republican p7e Ja 10 ‘387 
Time 29:47 Ja 4 '37 400w 


MARQUAND, JOHN PHILLIPS. The late 
George Apley i @ novel in the form of a 
memoir. 354p $2.50 Little ences 

-020 


The supposed author of this ‘‘novel in the 
form of a memoir’ is one Horatio Willing, 
who has been requested by the son of George 
Apley to write his father’s biography. George 
Apley was a member of an old Boston family, 
resident upon Beacon Hill for many years. 
The span of his life ended in 1933 at the age 
of sixty-six. From family notes and letters, 
supplemented by his own memoirs, Horatio 
Willing builds up the picture of an age, a class, 
y 3 — ity in his story of the life of George 

pley. 


+ Atlantic F °37 500w 
Booklist 33:194 F ’37 
+ Books p3 Ja 3 ‘37 1750w 
Boston Transcript pl Ja 9 ‘37 2100w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl0 Ja 13 
"37 500w 
“It is pleasant to record that this unorthodox 
method of telling a story is surprisingly effec- 
tive. . . The day of the Apleys and of those 
families fit to associate with them is passing, 
America’s Athens has suffered the fate of all 
empires—it has been captured by the bar- 
barians. .. Mr. Marquand is pleased that this 
is so, and on the whole he is so merry about 
it and so clever at disclosing the weaknesses of 
Boston society that the reader cannot fail to 
be pleased also. Mr. Marquand is no Marcel 
Proust; but he is a telling caricaturist of a 
set of manners that lend themselves happily to 
his pencil.” Dorothy Van Doren 
+ Nation 144:77 Ja 16 °37 550w 


+ New Repub 90:25 F 10 °37 600w 
+N Y Times p3 Ja 3 °37 1600w 

+R of Rs 95:63 F °37 120w 

+ Sat R of Lit 15:5 Ja 2 '37 1050w 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 3 ‘37 850w 


Children’s Books 


ORTON, HELEN (FULLER) (MRS J. F. 
ORTON). Hoof-beats of freedom; il. by 
Charles De Feo. 235p maps $1.75 Stokes 
36-20367 
Historical tale for young readers. The Long 
Island campaign of 1776 provides the back- 
ground. The hero is Roger Sherwood, aged 
fourteen. When his rowboat is commandeered 
to carry General Washington on his night 
retreat from Long Island, Roger helps to 
handle the oars. 





Booklist 33:127 D '36 
Horn Bk M 12:359 N °36 90w 


“This story cannot fail to interest boys and 
girls, and it will give them an understanding 
of what the Revolution really meant to the 
people who lived through it.” . E. Smith 

+ Library J 62:39 Ja 1 ‘37 120w 
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Reflections on a Two-Year Experiment 


(Continued from page 597) 

Committee meetings held in places conduct- 
ing experiments and visits by the Committee 
chairman proved effective. They stimulated 
activity locally, they roused enthusiasm, and 
effected a valuable exchange of new ideas. 

Cooperation between libraries brought con- 
vincing results. Books were not the only 
things exchanged. Valuable advice, provoca- 
tive ideas, speakers, and demonstrations went 
back and forth, augmenting, each time, local 
efforts. 


Within each community, cooperation of li- 
brarians with existing agencies for adult 
education likewise effected noteworthy re- 
sults. Libraries, previously ignored by adult 
education councils, began taking a respected 
part in their set-up when contacts were made 
and convincing services rendered. 


Difficulties, naturally enough, confronted 
the Committee. Bookstock, time and again, 
proved unequal to the demand. This meant 
that planned reading on specialized topics 
was seriously restricted. Interlibrary loans 
were helpful, but the lack of an adequate 
centralized stock upon which to draw proved 
to be a great handicap. Methods of locating 
desired material in other libraries was found 
to be cumbersome or non-existing. Exper- 
ience showed that there was a definite need 
for union catalogs, regional libraries, or 
regional branches of a much strengthened 
state agency. 

The time needed to develop new approaches 
to library service sometimes was hard to 
find. In some cases reassignment of duties, 
employment of W.P.A. workers for clerical 
tasks and the simplification of routine helped 
considerably. It would appear that much 
additional time could be saved by librarians 
of small and medium-sized libraries thru a 
greater use of standardized aids in classifica- 
tion and cataloging. Publicity and the making 
of annotated book lists might also be ex- 
pedited thru cooperative effort or syndicated 
releases from a strengthened state or nation- 
wide agency. 

A serious need was indicated for the 
further training of librarians in aduit educa- 
tion theory and methods. It is hoped that 
day or week institutes for this purpose can 
be held at numerous places within easy ac- 
cess of all the small and medium sized libra- 
ries. Besides encouraging such a plan, the 
Committee intends to study the adult educa- 
tion training facilities of library schools and 
the requirements for the work as indicated 
thru the experience of those already special- 
izing in it. 


The Committee is convinced of the ad- 
visability of developing adult education serv- 
ices on a regional basis, and consequently 
will stress this in the experiments to be 
continued thruout the current year. 

Beyond the scope of the committee’s im- 
mediate plans, but within reason, are its 
hopes for the development of more intensive 
experimentation. It is well aware of the 
fact that existing schedules and budgets 
make it impossible at present to experiment 
in small and mediunf-sized libraries beyond 
a limited extent with untried services that 
appear practicable and legitimate. 

In spite of difficulties, the Committee feels 
that definite possibilities under existing cir- 
cumstances have been demonstrated. Addi- 
tional services of an adult education nature 
have been rendered; new approaches have 
proven salutary. More than anything else, 
the Committee has shown that willing libra- 
rians can increase their usefulness when 
given advice, suggestions, and encouragement, 
and that there is a definite need for an agency 
that will give them the necessary stimulation 
as well as practical assistance in plan making. 


Library Handbooks Wanted 


To the Editor: 

I am very anxious to obtain a collection 
of Handbooks or Manuals of Instruction in 
the use of books and libraries, published by 
libraries, both college and secondary, which 
are for free distribution to the students, in 
connection with or in lieu of the regular class 
lectures. I shall be glad to pay for the cost 
of publication and postage. 

Crarre B. Grauam, Librarian 
Hume-Fogg High School 
Nashville, Tenn. 


* * * 


Harper & Brothers announce that in re- 
sponse to numerous requests they have made 
a separate reprint of the “Map of Sherlock 
Holmes’s London” from The Boys’ Sherlock 
Holmes. Copies are available from the pub- 
lishers, whose address is 49 E. 33d St., New 
York, at 15c each, postpaid. The map is the 
joint work of Howard Haycraft, who edited 
the book, and George Annand, the illustrator, 
and shows the landmarks and localities of 
the various Holmes adventures. 
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